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LEWIS AND HOSIC’S 
Practical English for High Schools 


(Just Published ) 


By Wituiam D, Lewis, A. M., Principal of the William Penn High School, Philadelphia, and James 


FLeminc Hosic, Ph. M., Head of the Department of English, Chicago Normal College, Chicago. 
Managing Editor of ‘‘The English Journal."” 415 Pages. Price, $1.00 


| a NTIRELY free from moss-grown traditions, this freshly built textbook reaches the acme 
| of efficiency in English training. It is the outgrowth of the new movement to distinguish 
fs between English for work and English for leisure. It emphasizes the actual things that 
. interest boys and girls and utilizes them in the development of the pupil's ability to speak and 
© write with clearness, effectiveness and with a reasonable amount of ‘‘good style.” 


The authors have kept constantly in mind the following principles: 


1. That a textbook should be primarily a laboratory guide and not a treatise or an encyclopedia. 


E 2. That the most important thing for a pupil to learn is not theory but a method of work. 


3. That practice in expression has little value unless it grows out of a real situation and involves 
4 genuine personal experience and creative imagination. 


4. That good speech and good writing are matters of habit and, therefore, are to be attained by 
the repetition of activities which enlist the interest of the pupil and call out his energies 


5. That much of the material in the books now in use in the schools is overmature, ambitious, and 
unrelated to the thoughts and lives of young people. 


6. That, on the other hand, greater stress should be laid upon certain subject matter hitherto almost 
completely neglected; for example, social letters, business letters, newspapers, and magazines 


Practical English for High Schools prepares the pupil for the work of the world: 


it 
makes good English a part of his self-development. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW CINCINNATI - CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A SUBMARINE LINER? 


The arrival at Baltimore of the 
German submarine Deutschland, 
carrying a cargo of greatly-needed 
dyestuffs, and claiming all the privi- 
leges of an ocean liner, is one of the 
most surprising incidents of the war. 
There had been rumors that such a 
vessel was on her way, but they at- 
tracted little attention until she 
actually arrived. Others like her, 
specially constructed for carrying 
cargoes, and unprovided with guns 
or torpedoes, are to follow, if the 
peaceful status of the Deutschland 
is established. There has been no 
direct commercial communication 
between the United States and Ger- 
many since the early months of the 
war: and there is good reason for 
the German exultation over this new 
proof of efficiency in surmounting 
great obstacles. The Deutschland 
made her way through the North 
Sea without attracting the attention 
of enemy warships; but she was un- 
der the water only ninety miles of 
the 3,800 of the voyage. She is not 
a made-over war submarine, but a 
new vessel built for her present use. 


THE “DRIVE” OF THE 
ALLIES. 


There has been no abatement dur- 
ing the week in the fierceness and 
energy of the concerted attack_of 
the Allies, east, west and south, The 
French have pushed on toward Pe- 
ronne; the British have advanced 
northwest of Contalmaison; the 
Italians are pushing the Austrians 
back in the Molino basin; and the 
Russians have advanced within 
striking distance of Kovel and 
Stanislaus. It is the Russians who 
are giving the Teutonic Allies the 
greatest uneasiness. They have 
taken over 30,000 prisoners in two 
weeks’ fighting, bringing the total 
up to more than 250,000. The Teu- 
tonic losses in the east, in killed and 
wounded, since the Russian drive 
began, are estimated at 200,000. The 
frightful toll of the war 1s shown 
afresh in the latest official figures 
of German losses up to the end of 
June, which reach the total of 3,012,- 
637. Of these, 757,327 died of 
wounds and sickness; 1,912,637 were 
wounded, and 342,673 are prisoners 
or missing. These figures do not 
include naval casualties. 


THE NEW HOME RULE PLAN. 


Lloyd George’s scheme for provi- 
sional home rule for Ireland, which 
has been adopted by the British 
Cabinet, provides for an Irish 
House of Commons, to be consti- 
tuted by the transfer of the seventy- 
eight members now sitting in the 
British House of Commons for the 
twenty-six Home Rule counties. Of 
these members, seventy-six are Na- 
tionalists and two are Unionists. 
One of these is Sire Edward Carson, 
the Ulster leader, and the fact that 
he approves of the scheme and will 
accept a seat under it is a good 
omen. The six Ulster counties, 
which have twenty-five members in 
the British House of Commons, are 
provisionallv excluded from Home 
Rule; and the members of the Irish 
Commons will retain their seats in 


the British Commons, and will share 
in imperial legislation. This tem- 
porary Home Rule scheme will con- 
tinue until one year after the termi- 
nation of the war, at which time the 
whole arrangement will come under 
the review of the Great Imperial 
Conference which is to be held to 
adjust the government of the Em- 
pire. 


TIGHTENING THE 
ADE, 


Great Britain has decided to dis- 
continue the partial enforcement of 
the Declaration of London, and to 
substitute for it new laws of block- 
ade, the fundamental principle of 
which is that the rule of continuous 
voyage or ultimate destination 
shall apply both in cases of contra- 
band and blockade. This is the rule 
upon which the United States in- 
sisted during the Civil War and it will 
not now be in a position to protest 
in behalf of American shippers who 
may be inconvenienced by it. Under 
the new rules, in which France con- 
curs, hostile destination wil! be pre- 
sumed to exist until the contrary ts 
shown, not only in the case of goods 
shipped to an enemy country or an 
enemy agent, but those consigned 
“to order,’ and those whose real 
consignee is not shown in the ship's 
papers. Moreover, a neutral vessel 
carrying contraband, with papers in- 
dicating a neutral destination, which 
notwithstanding the destination 
shown on the papers, proceeds to 
an enemy port, will be liable to cap- 
ture and condemnation if she is en- 
countered before the end of her 
next voyage. 


BLOCK- 


A LONG SESSION IN SIGHT. 


Present indications point to a 
long session of Congress, continu- 
ing far into thé monihs in which 
Congressmen would fain be actively 
engaged in the campaign, and possi- 
bly until after the election. The dif- 
ferences between the two branches 
over the national defence appropria- 
tions are certain to lead to a pro- 
tracted and obstinate contest. The 
new revenue bill has been hurried 
through the House, but may not find 
a smooth course in the Senate. The 
Rivers and Harbors appropriation 
bill has yet to be enacted, and it is 
to be hoped that it may yet be shorn 
somewhat before it reaches its final 
stage. Finally, that most dubious 
project, the shipping bill, which 
commits the Government to the 
ownership and operation of mer- 
chant ships, although it has been so 
amended in minor particulars as to 
win over some of the Democratic 
Senators who, in spite of pressure 
from the White House, had opposed 
it, will certainly meet with opposi- 
tion strong enough to prevent an 
early adjournment. 


RUSSIA COMING UP. 


It is not only by her dogged cour- 
age and enormous military resources 
that Russia is distinguishing herself 
in the present werld crisis, but by 
surprising moral progress and politi- 
cal advance. The Czar’s decree pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and _ sale 
of vodka, although involving a large 
loss of revenue, has worked so well 
in lessening crime, promoting indus- 
try and enormously increasing sav- 
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ings that the Duma has now passed 
a bill forever forbidding the sale of 
drink containing more than one and 
one-half per cent. of alcohol, except 
in the wine-producing districts, 
where the sale of wine will be per- 
mitted. The long-time animosity to 
Jews has been so far modified that a 
Jew has been admitted to the Im- 
perial Council. And now the Duma 
has passed a bill extending to peas- 
ants the same civil.rights that are 
given to other classes of the popula- 
tion. 


A PRODIGIOUS FOREIGN 
TRADE. 


Our foreign trade is reaching pro- 
digious proportions. The exports 
for May amounted to $472,000,000, a 
larger total than in any preceding 
month in the history of the country, 
and more than two and a half times 
the average for May in the vears 
from 1911 to 1914. The exports for 
this one month were $80,000,000 
more than the total exports for the 
year 1870. For the year down to 
the end of May, the total exports 
amounted to $4,136,000,000, an in- 
crease of $1,500,000,000 over the pre- 
ceding year, and twice the ex- 
ports of the year ending with May, 
1911. But the increase is not only 
in exports. The imports for May 
were also the largest on record. 
They amounted to $229,000,000, 
which was $82,000,000 in excess of 
the May average for the years 1911- 
1914. The favorable balance ot 
trade in May, and in the year ending 
in May, was the largest ever known; 
and the net imports of gold for the 
year amounted to $339,000,000, as 
against $68,000,000 the preceding 
year. 


THE LYNCHING RECORD. 


There is some ground for con- 
gratulation in the fact that the 
number of lynchings in the United 
States during the first six months 
of this. year was nine less than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 
1915. But the total number was still 
twenty-five, or practically one a 
week; and one case, at Waco, Texas, 
where a negro boy, charged with 


criminal assault, was burned alive in 
the presence of thousands of people, 
after being subjected to cruel tor: 
tures, was one of the most inhuman 
in the history of the country. It is 
to be noticed, by the way, that in 
only five cases out of the twenty-five 
was criminal assault the occasion 
for the lynchings; in the other cases 
minor offences furnished the provo- 
cation. Georgia continues to hold 
its bad pre-eminence in the lynching 
practice. Eight cases, or nearly one- 
third of the whole number for the 
United States, occurred in that 
state. 


The infant mortality rate measures 
the intelligence, right living and 
health of fathers and mothers; the 
standards of morals and sanitation 
of communities and governments; the 
efficiency of physicians, nurses, health 
officers and educators—Dr. Helen 
C, Putnam. 
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Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
4 40% inyoursalary? Many acountry school 
4 ‘ +43 | and grammar school teacher has done so 
: to register for good pull as a result of pursuing our 
| in September, The busy § | | NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 
months in our agency afe | Many High Schools throughoutthecountry 
: | are stillinstalling commercial courses. They 
} July, August and September. | are looking for teachers. They are having 
| hard work to find them. Good commercial 
Send for blank at once | 


teachers are scarce. 


Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up into ‘‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
| mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY for tangible usefulness, 


Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 
PROMPT! FAIR! COURTEOUS! | 


— 


Malden Commercial School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 


: Walter Leroy Smith, President 

- ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 

; 6 BEACON ST BOSTON } We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
| 


raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries. 


Long Distance Telephone Office and Residence | 


IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES 
JOURNAL EDUCATION 


NEXT WEEK 


More Papers by Leading Speakers at the 
| N. E. A. New York Meeting. 


- IN LATER ISSUES 


“AESTHETIC EDUCATION.” A series of articles by Di Gakmo. 


“WOMEN’S OPPORTUNITIES IN CHICAGO.” 


By Newman MILER, University 
of Chicago, Illinois. 


“VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR THE WORKING CHILD.” By Lovisz E. 
Boston Continuation School. 


“PURPOSES OF SCHOOLROOM LIBRARIES.” By E. E. Kuy7z, Lansford, Penn. 
“PREVOCATIONAL WORK FOR GIRLS.” 


By Miss Susan B. Gov 
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PETER PAN 


The boy who would never 
grow up to be a man 


Retold from 


Sir James M. Barrie's 


famous play 


Edited and arranged by 
Frederick Orville Perkins 
with 
Sixteen illustrations by 


Alice B. Woodward 


A school edition of a really great classic 
which is as dear to the hearts of children 
as the time-honored lore of fairyland. 
Issued as a companion book to Maeterlinck’s 


‘«‘Blue: Bird for Children” 
For third and fourth grades, 50 cents 


| Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The State of Indiana Adopts 
World Book Company’s 


CENTENNIAL SPELLER 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 8 May, 1916—The 
State Board of Education unanimously 
adopted today, for a term of five years, the 
Centennial Speller, published by World 
Book Company. This means that the book 


will be used exclusively in every school in 
the state. 


The vocabulary is based upon a compara- 
tive study of the published lists of Ayres, 
Jones, Cook-O’Shea, Buckingham, and other 


scientific investigators and upon lists from 
other reliable sources. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 
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A Reviewer in School Science and Mathematics says: 


CALDWELL AND EIKENBERRY’S 
ELEMENTS GENERAL 


is the result of ..... 


flicted with cloister-made books until we wonder if there is ever to be any relief. 


. a severe trying out of ideas and plans....... Such preparation 
for the writing of textbooks is very unusual. 


Teachers of science especially have been in- 


It is certainly 


refreshing to receive a book that is the result of an actual try-out with live pupils. May the 
time hasten when we shall have more books written in this fashion! 


“It is difficult to adequately review this book in the space allowed here....... The 


book is divided into five parts under the following topics: the air, water and its uses, work and 
energy, the earth’s crust, life upon the earth. Each of these isdeveloped under several heads. 
The topic ‘air,’ for example, has the following subheads: characteristics of the air, temperature 
changes, water of the air, weather, structure and the molecular theory, composition and the 
atomic theory, relation of air to food manufacture (photosynthesis of plants), dusts, molds and 
bacteria of the air, distribution of bacteria and other disease germs. It will be seen that there 
is unity in these topics which the pupil can easily appreciate, and the life problems easily grow 


out of the discussion....... 


\ se sateee We believe the authors have made a real contribution to the art of textbook 
making in general and to general-science textbooks in particular.” 


Elements of General Science, $1.00 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Laboratory Manual, 50 cen s 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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JOURNAL 


DUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


Vol. LXXXIV.—No. 3 


JULY 20, 1916 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 


YORK CITY, 


NOTES 
More thar 30,000. 
Best program ever. 
Peace fared well for war times. 
Suffrage was a universal favorite. ° 
No one shouted “whoa” with a 
megaphone. 


Co-operation had more cham- 


pions than usual. 


Three sets of breakfasts disturbed 
many morning naps. 


Local enrollment 
twice the next largest. 


more than 


Public Education Association en- 
tertained well and often. 


No local differences of New York 
teachers appeared anywhere. 


Churchill is evidentally a favorite 
with the New York, teachers. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was in the best of 
health and spirit. She spoke often and well. 


There was never any crowd at the registration 
desks. 


Nearly every large city was represented by its 
chief. 


The absence of Presidents Butler and Brown 
was regretted. 


Governor Charles S. Whitman is an educator 
and an orator. 

Outside of Chicagoans there were no personali- 
ties to disturb. 

People came as early as June 30 and were sti.l 
registering on July 8. 

Construction was more in evidence than ob- 
struction or destruction. 


General Leonard Wood surprised and delighted 
the audience as a public speaker. 


Katherine Devereaux Blake is certainly a be- 
loved leader locally and nationally. 


Superintendent William H. Maxwell did rot 
risk the strain of attendance upon the convention. 


Mayor Mitchel has interested himself in the 
schools as have few mayors in America. 


Grace M. Shepherd was voted into membership 
in the Council, a high and deserved honor. 


The state department of education was 
dently devoted to the success of the meeting. 


ar- 


DAVID B. JOHNSON 
President Winthrop College, 
President N. E. A. 1915-1916 


ASSOCIATION, NEW 


JULY 1 T0 8 


Most <ettractive entertainment. 
More white light than red light. 
Second largest meeting of the N. E. A. 
There was no trace of sectarian prejudice. 
Head lights were more brilliant than hind lights. 
Several times as many members 
of Boards of Education as ever 
before. 
Howard W. Nudd was in his ele- 
ment because educational 
was in the air. 


progress 


President Johnson demonstrated 
the aptness of the character of 
aS an Organizer supreme. 

William J. O’Shea will always be 
remembered as the man who regis- 
tered more than 13,000 teachers. 

Secretary Springer was up against 
more perplexities from March 4 to 
July 4 than often comes to one man, 
but all's well that ends well. 


_ The Chicago situation had several manifesta- 
tions. 


him 


Live steam 
steam. 


was more in use than exhaust 


The treasury has the first real boost in many 
years, 


School 
champions. 


libraries and librarians had 


brilliant 


The Permanent Fund should at least have a 
genuine uplift. 


There was no appreciable anti-man or anti- 
woman sentiment. 


Banquets and receptions broke all records in 
number and in brilliancy. 


Speech improvement was a captivating topic in 
more than one department. 


The New York principals are a noble body of 
scholarly and devoted men and women. 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, as always, was on many pro- 
grams with many acceptable messages. 


No reception has ever matched that of Monday 
evening by the New York City teachers. 


Hereafter only superintendents can vote or 
hold office in the Department of Superintendence. 


Anna Shaw’s 


voice was better than Colonel 
Bryan’s. 


No man was heard better than was she. 
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No political speeches. 
Chicagoans were few. 
Big new words were rare. 
No Fourth of July oratory. 


Hundreds of eminent speakers. 
Good nature was everywhere. 
William Wirt was in his element. 
President Robert J. Aley in 1917! 


Chestnuts were not served often. 


“Thrift” was much expounded. 

It was not a faddist convention. 

The New York hotels won all praise. 
N. E. A. politics was behind the scenes. 


The patriotism was without fanaticism. 
There was more boosting than boasting. 


Sense balanced sentiment more than usual. 
No campaigning for the meeting of 1917. 


We shall probably never see its like again. 
Hospitality was never quite so hospitable. 
Grace Strachan was brilliant as a hostess. 
New York’s educational exhibit was matchless. 


It was a joy to have a peaceful summer meeting. 


The kindergarten has never been so prominent 
before. 


Mr. Taft was the most popular of the popular 
speakers. 


John Dewey has never been in a more con- 


genial atmosphere. 


John H. Finley met every expectation every 
time and everywhere. 


Cora Wilson Stewart had no rival either in her 
mission or her message. 


There were never half as many speakers whose 
messages were worth while. 


An open-air story hour on the Columbia 


Campus was a great success. 


Isabel A. Ennis of Public School Number 27 
was a host among the hostesses. 


David Starr Jordan is in no wise fearful for 
the outcome of the Peace cause. 


G. Stanley Hall of Clark University is easily the 
big man on the educational platform. 


When we saw the immensity of the program 
we did not wonder at the delay in its appearance. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young gave an able and sug- 
gestive talk at the Breakfast of the Men Principals. 


If any one envies Dr. Robert J. Aley in fol- 
lowing the New York meeting he must be a curi- 
osity. 


If New York in 1916 could not break the atten- 
dance record of Boston in 1903 it will never be 
broken. 
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Thomas Mott Osborne of Sing Sing received 


the heartiest and most prolonged applause of any 
speaker. 


The New York teachers were the first to at- 


tempt to provide elaborate refreshments to 20,000 
persons. 


It would take an entire issue of the Journal of 


Education just to list the topics and the speakers 
thereon. 


O. T. Corson’s tribute to Irwin Shepard was 


one of the ablest ever read as a memorial in the 
N. E. A. 


There was no abler, nobler, more useful address 
than that of Hon. J. D. Eggleston of Virginia on 
“Rural Schools.” 


The Catholic Public School Teachers Associa- 


tion gave a delightful entertainment and reception 
at the Waldorf. 


Superintendent John D. Shoop of Chicago has 
come to the front vigorously and skilfully in the 
last few months. 


Among the new voices none is more sugges- 
tively progressive than is that of Fred M. Hunter 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Dr. William B. Owen of Chicago made the 
most heroic speech of the week, and the business 
meeting was with him. 


The Peace Dinner was successful as always, 
and Fannie Fern Andrews was as serenely queenly 
in leadership as always. 


Edward Rynearson of Pittsburgh had an un- 
precedented program and audience in the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education. 


James P. Haney, director of art in the high 
schools, won high praise for the school system, 
by the demonstrations of achievement. 


Madison Square Garden is. not a_ success 
acoustically. That much-advertised sounding 
board did not “sound” adequately. 


Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor of lectures, 
comes near being the most honored of the 
patriarchs and prophets of the school system. 


Only one candidate for the presidency for 1917 
and the wonder is that there was one when you 
consider the responsibility of following 1916. 


The suffrage banquet had 500 banqueters and 
as many more pleaded for a chance to banquet in 
honor of Anna H. Shaw and Carrie Chapman Catt. 


Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, Cornell Univer- 
sity, has the clearest vision of what a woman ex- 
tension worker in the country should be and do. 


Six sessions of the National Conference for Ex- 
tension Education. with more than sixty speakers 
was as great a meeting as anything in New York. 


Olive M. Jones of 120 and Mary J. Brady of 127 
seem to have the mantle of Julia Richman. They 
were a noble trio in the days of Miss Richman’s 
leadership. 
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O. H.’ Benson’s Department of Rural Exten- 
sion work had a program of rare effectiveness. 
P. G. Holden was the star actor, as he always is 
wherever he is. 


Gustave Straubenmuller, acting superintendent 
while Dr. ‘Maxwell is on his nine- 
months’ vacation, carried the respon- 
sibility, as well as the honor, grace- 
fully. 


The Hampden County (Massa- 
chusetts) League was a new winner. 
The account of its work was like a 
fairy tale as John A. Schuerle of 
Springfield, Mass., told of it. 


There is as much of the latest of 
the best and the best of the latest 
in New York schools as can be found 
in the same population anywhere 
else in the United States. 


If any one man is to be selected 
from the many for appreciative 
recognition for efficient local leader- 


ship that man will be Associate Superintendent 
Andrew W. Edson. 


“Hiring and Firing” was the subject at a mass 


meeting on Thursday evening. It was outside 
the lines and was not part of the N. E. A. It was 


the Chicago situation agitation. 


Ada Van Stone Harris of Pittsburgh had a re- 
markably successful meeting of the Elementary 
Department. There was no more scientifically 
made program at New York. 


District Superintendent Henry E. Jenkins was 
high man, and Grace Strachan high woman on the 
reception committee. Each in his place provided 
luxuriously for the visiting thousands. 


John R. Kirk and J. W. Crabtree rang true to 
normal school ideals and no school men were 
more heartily applauded than were they. The 


normal school is near the hearts of the teachers 
of America. 


Edward Cornell Zabriskie, successor to William 
McAndrew in the Washington Irving High 
School, is highly appreciated for what he 
is and for what he is doing in one of the greatest 
opportunities in America. 


A significant resolution from the Committee on 
Resolutions was as follows:— 

Resolved: That the National Education Asso- 
ciation endorses the co-operative movement for 
the promotion of citizenship education  in- 
augurated by the Bureau of Naturalization of the 
Department of Labor. 


State Superintendent C. O. Case and A. J. 
Matthews, LL. D., of the Tempe State Normal 
School were the representatives from far-away 
Arizona. Mr. Matthews had the distinct honor 
of receiving the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the Syracuse University at the commencement a 
few days in advance of the meeting of the N. E. A. 


Saving the towns of from 500 to 2,500 popula- 
tion is the new, virile and vital work undertaken 
by the Extension Department of the State Uni- 


Dr.. ROBERT J. ALEY 


President University of Maine, 
President N. E. A. 191€-1917 
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versity of Iowa. It is really a new mission and 
meets a crying need. No one has heretofore 
grappled with this phase of social problems. O. 


K. Klingaman of Iowa City has a great message 
on the subject. 


We heard no address that signified 
more than that of Edward J. Tobin, 
superintendent of Cook County, 
Illinois. We have known what he 
has done, but even seeing was no 
more significant than was his force- 
ful, direct and convincing account of 
the way it is done. It was vivid to 
the limit. A prominent superin- 
tendent remarked as Tobin closed 
his address: “That worth 
whole convention.” 


The Science Department was 
surely a live wire, with five forenoon 
sessions, twenty-one excursions to 
interesting scientific points, a get- 
together dinner every evening at 
Hotel Holley, lasting usually from 6 o'clock till 
11.30; twenty-five formal papers, a banquet at the 
American Museum of Natural History and several 


lectures illustrated by motion pictures and other 
modern devices. 
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TEACHERS OF NEW YORK 

The New York teachers broke all records in 
their devotion to the interests of the visitors. 

s0ston teachers have been credited with the 
record since 1903, but they must now yield to New 
York and they will do it gracefully. 

In Boston the citizens aside from the teachers 
did about twice as much absolutely, which means 
vastly more relatively than did the citizens of New 
York so far as figures are available, but the 
teachers of New York both absolutely and rela- 
tively distanced Boston and 
financially and otherwise. 

The Brooklyn teachers made Brighton Beach 
and Coney Island attractions their Mecca for the 
visitors. Nothing was more popular. 

here were more than 1,500 New York 
teachers acting as guides and their attention to 
the comfort and pleasure of their guests was sim- 
ply ideal. 


other cities 


@ 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Dr. David Bancroft Johnson of Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina, will be known 
as the leader of the great meeting of 1916. 

He was disappointed in not getting President 
Wilson, but he had an unprecedented array of dis- 
tinguished speakers, like Governor Charles S. 
Whitman, Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, William 
Howard Taft, General Leonard Wood, William 
Jennings Bryan, Anna Howard Shaw, William C. 
Redfield, United States Secretary of Commerce, 
and William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Thomas Mott Osborne of Sing Sing. 

We think there has never been just such an ar- 
ray of remarkable men and women wholly out- 
side of the profession. Each of these made a 
notable address. 
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REGISTRATION 


New York City enrolled more than 13,000, 
which breaks all records, and it was done heartily 
under the spirited, good-natured leadership of Dr. 
William J. O’Shea of Public School 17, Man- 
hattan. 

It is impossible to state the final enrollment, 
but it will not be far from 30,000, a few more 
rather than any less. 

This puts the meeting next to the famous Bos- 
ton meeting of 1903, which enrolled more than 
375000. 

But at that time there were excursion tempta- 
tions wholly lacking this year. 


We had hoped and had confidently believed that 


1916 would exceed 1903. 

Not only did the New York City teachers break 
all records in number, but also in the proportion 
of the teachers who became new active members. 

HEADLINERS 

President Johnson was highly fortunate in his 
Star actors. 

Ex-President William Howard Taft was the 
really great orator of the week. No man now on 
the platform excels him in tactful use of timely 
conditions, in giving real messages forcefully, in 
genuine oratorical art. 

William Jennings Bryan was not at his best 
oratorically. It was the first time we have heard 
him when he failed to depend upon his keen, in- 
tellectual power for emphasis. Mr. Taft exceeded 
him in oratorical skill. 

Thomas Mott Osborne, on the other hand, was 
far above any other occasion in which we have 
heard him. His was really a masterful brief ad- 
dress. 

General Leonard Wood is thought of as a man 
of deeds, but on this occasion he was a man of 
brilliant words. 

Secretary of the Treasury William G. McAdoo 
had an unfortunate place on the program and un- 
fortunately read his address, so that he did not rise 
to the occasion as is his wont. 

Governor Charles S. Whitman, a schoolmaster 
twenty-one years ago, did not forget his 
first love, and his skill as an orator gave his mes- 
sage a fascinating setting. 

Mayor John Purroy Mitchel gave an intensity 
to his convictions that New York deserves the 
best of the best educationally and he made it clear 
that he believes he is right even though other pro- 
gressives are not in accord with him. 

This is the second time within a year that Hon. 
William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, has 
made a remarkable address in educational circles. 
He has proved himself a noble educational leader. 

Dr. Anna Howard Shaw has no superior in 
platform power, in thought, in literary expression, 
or in oratorical art. 

Samuel Gompers, labor leader, was a new pro- 
gram feature and a good one. 


athe 


PRESIDENT WILLCOX 
President William G. Willcox of the New York 
City Board of Education had a very strenuous in- 
troduction to the social side of his position. From 
three to six addresses were expected from him 
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daily and never fewer than two banquets, each 
accompanied by a handshaking reception. He 
evidently has clean-cut educational convictions. 
He is a graduate of the Bridgewater State Nor- 
mal School. 

PLUMMER LUNCHEON 


The announcement said there would be a 
luncheon at the Waldorf in honor of President 
David Bancroft Johnson by the Department of 
Administration, and several hundred men and 
women purchased tickets and filled the ballroom 
to the limit. 

President Johnson was highly honored by their 
presence, but the people certainly got their 
money’s worth, in addition to a good dinner, in 
their enjoyment of Mr. Plummer and his multiple 
“ring” affair. 

There were sixty speeches in one hour, thirty 
by Plummer, and thirty by thirty other men and 
women. 

Plummer, the perambulator, made his thirty 
speeches from thirty nooks and corners, among 
the tzbles, always announcing his own speeches by 
the ringing of an old-time school bell. The other 
thirty hit off a lot of wit and some wisdom. 

There were naturally many delicate situations 
which no one could have survived but the incom- 
parable Plummer. 

If anyone did not get his money’s worth he must 
have been in ill humor, for it was ““more fun than a 
barrel of monkeys.” 

PROFESSIONALIZATION 

Dr. W. B. Owen of Chicago was the writer of 
one of the best statements ever made by the 
N. E. A.:— 

Resolved: That the National Education Associa- 
tion calls the attention of the American people 
to the fact that teaching is a profession demand- 
ing for its successful practice a technical training 
that will put the teacher in possession of profes- 
sional standards; that these professional stand- 
ards can be maintained only by the employment 
of superintendents, supervisors and teachers who 
have unquestioned professional qualifications for 
their work; that the members of the teaching 
profession can have and serve but one client, the 
public; that the public, therefore, owes a duty 
to itself and the members of the profession to see 
to it that only professional considerations enter 
into the employment, retention and dismissal of 
teachers. The Association believes that the pub- 
lic can elevate and strengthen the professional 
status of teachers and thereby serve itself by se- 
curing legislation that shall embody the following 
provisions :— 

1. The powers and duties of superintendents 
of schools should receive definition by legislative 
enactment. Definite professional qualifications 
should be required of all appointees to office. The 
term of the superintendent of schools. should be 
not less than three years; the power of nominat- 
ing all teachers and members of the educational 
staff should be given the superintendent. 

2. The tenure of office of teachers should, after 
a probationary period, be permanent. Removal 
should be possible only for inefficiency, im- 
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morality or grievous neglect of duty. Salaries 
should be fixed so as to insure to teachers a 
standard of living in keeping with the professional 
demands made upon them. Retiring allowances or 
pensions should be provided either by state or 
local action. 


BREAKFASTS 


The Breakfasts at the Prince George Hotel, 
each morning, one given by the Women Princi- 


pals and one by the Men Principals, were emi-. 


nently successful. 

It was an entirely new idea which is credited 
to Dr. William H. Allen. 

There were from thirty to fifty present at each 
breakfast. There were no speeches. 

There were two or three persons at each break- 
fast who were ready to answer questions briefly. 

It was a sort of Educational Ford Hall scheme, 
or Open Forum. We were “fired at” at one of 
each of the breakfasts and it was an enjoyable ex- 
perience. All questions were for the purpose of 
seeking immediate relief in some emergency in 
real life. 


UTAHIANS 


Utah probably had the record in proportion to 
the population when the number in attendance is 
multiplied by the distance. 

State Superintendent Dr. E. G. Gowans, Pro- 
fessors Widstoe and Driggs of the State Univer- 
sity, Superintendent Horace H. Cummings of the 
Schools of the L. D. S., and Superintendents John 
M. Mills, Orson Ryan, J. Preston Creer and 
others rolled up a record of nearly thirty. 

Their “open house” at their headquarters at the 


McAlpin was one of the most delightful occasions 
of the week. 


> 


HIGH SPOTS 


Dr. William H. Allen’s “High Spots” in New 
York schools was a booklet of 128 pages brimful 
of about 1,800 facts and observations with un- 
limited ingenious illistrations which were il- 
luminations. 

It represents observations by L. P. Benezet of 
Evansville, Indiana; Sadie L. Peller, Edith R. 
Rockwood, Mrs. Emma Garrett Boyd, Frances 
Parrott, Alice Knight and Alice Florer, of 3,000 
teachers in 100 schools in six weeks. 

If any one has allowed himself to think of Dr. 
Allen as merely a keen critic of things that are 
going wrong he should read this book, which is 
appreciation let loose. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


The following Resolution passed unanimously 
was aimed at Federal action It is regrettable 
that it did not frankly refer to the bill before Con- 
gress. 

_ Resolved: That the National Education Asso- 
ciation again declares its belief in equal suffrage 
for men and women and urges upon its mem- 
bers the support of such measures as will hasten 
the consummation of this end. 
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THOMAS CHURCHILL 


We have known few men so clever of speech 
under all conditions as Thomas W. Churchill of 
the Board of Education and president of the 
Board for three years. His address at the De- 
troit meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence last February will never be forgotten by 
any who heard it. We heard him twice at the 
N. E. A., and the same cleverness was always in 
evidence. | 


- WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREED 


The only lively debate in the business meeting 
was over the last sentence in this Resolution. 
Professor Cattell of Columbia University, Miss. 
Katherine D. Blake and Miss Agnes Howe of 
San Jose, California, urged the omission of the 
last sentence, but the Association almost unani- 
mously favored the retention of the sentence as. 
reported by the committee. 

Resolved: That the National Education Asso- 
ciation gives expression again to the conscious- 
ness that the school is an institution developed 
by society to conserve the well-being of humanity,. 
and that on this solid foundation all subordinate 
aims and uses of the school should be made to 
rest. Assembled as it is in a time of world-wide 
disturbance, doubt and uncertainty, and of conse- 
quent national concern, the Association affirms its 
unswerving adherence to the unchanging princi- 
ples of justice between persons and between na- 
tions; it affirms its belief that the instruction in 
the school should tend to furnish the mind with 
the knowledge of the arts and sciences on which the: 
prosperity of the nations rests and to incline the 
will of men and nations toward acts of peace; it 
declares its devotion to America and American 
ideals and recognizes the priority of the claims 
of our beloved country on our property, our 
minds, our hearts and our lives. It records its 
conviction that the true policy to be followed both 
by the school and by the nation which it serves, 
is to keep the American public school free from 
sectarian interference, partisan politics and dis- 
puted public policies, that it may remain unim- 
paired in its power to serve the whole people. 
While it recognizes that the community, or the 
state, may introduce such elements of military 
training into the schools as may seem wise and 
prudent, yet it believes that such training should 
be strictly educational in its aim and organization, 
and that military ends should not be permitted to 
pervert the educational purposes and practices of 
the school. 


DEANS OF WOMEN 


No more interesting an affiliated group met im 
connection with the Convention than the con- 
ference of Deans of Women, admirably planned 
and conducted by Chairman Dean Kathryn Sisson 
McLean, State Normal School, Chadron, Ne- 
braska, a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan and a post- 
graduate student of Columbia, who has behind her 
ten years” service in Nebraska High and Normal 
Schools. With her on the platform were other 
successful deans from state normals, far and near,. 
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to add their contribution to the solution of the 
question as to just what a dean of women is and 
what her duties are. 

“We are trying to define the dean,” said Dean 
Mrs. Gertrude Shorb Martin, Ph.D., a teacher of 
twenty years’ experience, executive secretary of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumna, and since 
1909 adviser, or dean, of women at her Alma Ma- 
ter, Cornell University. “Some say the dean 1s 
just a chaperon,—a nice, lady-like person; others 
say she is a necessary evil, a concession to Mrs. 
Grundy ; and others, a sort of adjunct to the presi- 
dent of the Normal School (because the president 
usually: lacks at least one of the qualifications 
deemed necesSary for the dean). - The fact is the 
dean of women is unique. She is expected to teach 
and to doa great many other things. She is pre- 
eminently a teacher of the art of living, of the 
conduct of life. 

“How many of us are capable, how many are 
artists of life ourselves?” she asked, urging the 
deans to teach their students “self-direction.” 

That the majority of normal school students are 
there because they must earn their own living, 
come from poorly equipped high schools and have 
no adequate home social background, was de- 
clared by Dean Lydia I. Jones, Geneseo, N. Y., 
State Normal. “The normal school is at presert 
crude and narrow, with its two-years’ course of 
twenty-one hours’ study and recitation, and gives 
the student no time to enjoy, to digest, to get 
perspective and broad living.” 

The methods of promoting the social environ- 
ment of normal students were outlined among 
others by Dean Bertha Schweitzer, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, where the social development of the stu- 
dent gets systematic attention by means of wel- 
come receptions to new students, parties, class 
dances (under strict supervision), the Woman’s 
League for social purposes, and where the training 
of conduct is made as unconscious as in a well- 
ordered home, and by Dean Natalie Thornton, 
(State Normal School, Moorhead, Minn.) who 
described their plan of subdivided socials, thirty 
girls being appointed to have parties of ten or so 
each, and the whole uniting in a general “sing” in 
the large drawing-room before retiring. 

That every girl needs a confidante in some good 
woman (preferably her mother) was the opinion of 
Dean Whitney (Emporia, Kansas, State Normal), 
who said that proper advisers for girls in the 
seventh and eighth grades would prevent many 
evils. 

Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, Barnard College, 
delivered an inspiring address on “Ideals in Edu- 
cation.” Other women deans speakers were Dean 
Mary B. Honsel, Mt. Union College, Alliance, O., 
Gertrude H. Gardner, Kearney, Neb., and Marga- 
ret I. Calvin, president, Dean’s Round Table, Co- 
lumbia University. 

The conference closed with a general discussion 
of co-operation between deans and directors of 
physical education in teaching physical care; of 
the plans for social life; of the organization of 
students’ halls; of the effect of life in the hall on 
character and conduct. 
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COPYRIGHTED PROGRAM 


It may seem ungracious in the presence of the 
greatest combination of successes and attrac- 
tions in sixty years to call attention to the one 
blot on the escutcheon, but this tragedy has hap- 
pened once before, twenty-one years ago, and the 
exposure of the seriousness of the offense has 
prevented its recurrence. 

There was no decent printed program for the 
members. 

The only program furnished’ the members was 
copyrighted. It was on sale at twenty-five cents 
a copy for all who wished a second copy, was on 
sale at Madison Square Garden, in the main en- 
trance. 

Here is the title page:— 


NEW YORK 


1916 


The Official Program of the 
Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of the National Education 
Association, July 1—8, and a 
Guide to New York, with 
Special Reference to Its 
Educational Institutions 


Prepared from Data Supplied By 
Their Designated Officers Under 
Their Authority and Responsibility 


Presented to Each N. E. A. Member as the Gift 
of the City of New York 


PUBLISHED FOR 
Tue N. E. A. Convention COMMITTEE 


By The House of Service, Jur. 
New York 


Two pages beyond the title page is this line:— 
“Copyrighted, 1916, by The House of Service, 
Inc.” 

Read the title page with care. 

It says that it is “presented to each member 
of the N.E.A. as a gift of the City of New 
York.” 

What had the City of New York to do with it? 
Did the City of New York pay for it? If so, 
what became of the thousands of dollars re- 
ceived for advertising? 

It says the entire document is “the official pro- 
gram.” Is that true? 

It says of the entire document: “Prepared from 
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Supplied by the Designated Officials,” 
rot ti N. E. A.) “Under Their Authority and 
Responsibility.” 

Which officers authorized the copyrighting ? 
Which of the officers furnished the “Data” for 
the 123 pages of advertising? 

There can be no objection to any local or- 
ganization or committee issuing an advertising 
document, but there is scandalous impropriety 
in any official sanction of the N. E. A. of such a 
commercial affair as this. . 

The members are entitled to a decently printed 
official program of the meeting. 


a 


FEASTING 


In the matter of feasting New York certainly 
distanced all previous meetings. There were 
three distinct lines of Breakfasts, one provided by 
the Public School Association of New York, at 
the City Club; one by the Women Principals, and 
one by the Men Principals. 

There were luncheons daily, chief of which was 
that of the Department of Administration at the 
Waldorf. 

There were scores of banquets, but there were 
three famous banquets, from 10 p. m. to 2 a. m., 
one by the teachers of the city, one by the Catho- 
lic Teachers Association, 2,000 strong, and one 


by the State Department. 


THE VISITING TEACHERS’ BIG CON- 
FERENCE 


The first national conference of Visiting Teach- 
ers and Home and School Visitors was a great 
success. The Public Education Association of 
New York City ably promoted it, and the Na- 
tional Education Association mothered it. 

It was an inclusive program which was ar- 
ranged by the Visiting Teacher staff of the New 
York Public Education Association, whose former 
supervisor, Miss Harriet M. Johnson, was among 
the chief speakers at the opening session, and 
leader in the Round Table Conference on “Seeing 
the School Child in Relation to the Community”: 
and a member of which (Miss Jane Cuthbert) 
served as chairman during the discussion on “The 
Essential Features of the Visiting-Teacher 
Work.” 

Miss Sutherland, of Boston, presided (in the 
place of Mrs. Elizabeth Hale, Home and School 
visitor of Boston,) during an interesting sympo- 
sium on the aims of the visiting teacher work. 
Ten speakers took part, among them four from 
Massachusetts, Miss Marian Studley, Springfield: 
Miss Edith Dixon, Worcester; Jane McCrady, 
head worker, Ellis Memorial and Eldredge 
House; and Elizabeth Durham, Children’s Aid 
Association, Boston. 

“The school, when it attempts to develop the 
child without understanding its environment, is a 
failure,” said Miss Durham. “Six months’ train- 


ing at a social welfare agency would greatly help 
visiting teachers, who should be under separate 
central authority.” | 

Dorothy Griggs, visiting teacher of the Colum- 
bus, O,, Home and School Association (which is 
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supporting the work as an object lesson to the 
educational authorities), had made the work a 
vital link between needy families and ready help- 
ers. 

“Train the babies and the mothers, too,” said 
Miss Minnie Lucey, Montclair, N. J., “that is the 
heart of the school curriculum now.” And Eliza- 
beth Roemer declared that socializing the teacher 
is one of the problems of Gary, where the visiting 
teacher is called the “register teacher,” and covers 
a district of about twenty or thirty families, with 
from thirty to fifty children. 

“The number of boys and girls who flood our 
country and town districts who have never gone 
to school is sickening,” said Mrs. Jane S. Davis, 
(Monmouth County, N. J., supervisor of attend- 
ance), giving sad instances of parental neglect, 
and urging personal touch between parents and 
teachers. Similar experiences were related by 
Sallie Lucas Jean, visiting teacher, Baltimore, 
Md., where children were coaxed by teacher at 
first (using candy and carfare inducements) to go 
and have their teeth put in order; and now volun- 
tarily seek medical care; and where the social 
health worker has done notable service. 

“Shoes play a big part in the problem of at- 
tendance,” she said. ‘The cobbler comes at a do!- 
lar an hour, and shoes are sold at private sale at 
a nominal price, and clothing is not given but 
sold at special sales to those in need.” 

Director. Howard W. Nudd, New York Public 
Education Association; Dr. A. W. Edson, Asso- 
ciate School Superintendent, and Dr. H. Kil- 
patric, Teachers’ College, discussed “The Social- 
ized School,” while President C. P. Howland, 
New York Public Education Association; Dr. T. 
W. Salmon, National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene; Superintendent C. E. Chadsey, Detroit, 
and Dr. Katharine B. Davis, chairman New York 
Board of Parole, spoke on “Getting Ahead of 
Delinquency and Retardation” at the Visiting 
Teachers’ dinner; and Dr. G. D. Strayer, Teach- 
ers’ College, Dr. Ella Flagg Young, and Dr. A. 
D. Dean discussed the changing conception of 
public education at the closing session. 

Boston leads in visiting teacher work, having 
seventeen under settlement or private organiza- 
tion auspices. New York City’s Education De- 
partment supports seven, and the Public Edn- 
cation Association maintains nine, each working 
in one school. 


TONING UP IMMIGRANTS 


The purpose of the following Resolution is ob- 
vious :-— 

Resolved: That the National Education Asso- 
ciation urges upon the Congress of the United 
States the appropriation of fifty thousand dollars 
to be administered through the United States 
Bureau of Education for the purpose of dis- 
seminating information as to the methods, stand- 
ards, and established practices in the education of 
immigrants, and in stimulating the extension of 
the necessary educational facilities looking to the 
Americanization of the foreign-born or alien resij- 
dents of this country, : 
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KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S GREETING 


O. M. Plummer, the genius and master of the 
luncheon in honor of President David Bancroft 
Johnson, read the following letter from Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. The second paragraph justi- 
fies its use in spite of its personal nature. 

Quillcote, 
Hollis, Maine. 
July 4th, 1916. 

Dear Mr. Plummer: You ask me to lunch in Ore- 
gon when I am in New York, and to lunch in New 
York when I am in Maine. Sometimes I think you 
don’t really want me, and then again the warmest 
friendliness of your letters is convincing proof to the 
contrary. Well—we may never lunch together; 
neighbors who live 3,000 miles apart seldom do; but 
no distance can keep my heart from beating true to 
the noblest profession in the world. 

Author I may be, by chance or circumstance, but 
teacher I was (I hope) by the gift of God and teacher 
I shall be in spirit as long as I live. My loyal love 
to the women teachers present and my friendly 


greetings to what was held to be (fifty years ago) the 
superior set. 


Sincerely, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


APPRECIATION 


The appreciation of New York and its wel- 
come were admirably expressed in the Resolu- 
tion read by W. B. Owen of Chicago:— 

Resolved: That the National Education Asso- 
ciation expresses its appreciation of -the meas- 
ures taken by the Committee of Arrangements to 
insure the success of this meeting. The large 
advance enrollment, the greatest in the history 
of the association, the provision of satisfactory 
rooms for holding the various meetings of depart- 
ments, the organization of information for the 
visiting members, the courteous welcome and 
generous hospitality of official teachers and citi- 
zens of all classes, the reliable and informing re- 
ports of the public meetings appearing in the pub- 
lic press insure that the New York meeting of 
1916 will be remembered as worthy of the 
metropolis of the nation and as setting a new 
standard for future meetings. 


THE KINDERGARTNERS 


Kindergartners, kindergartners everywhere! 
The beautiful, shady, verdant campus of Columbia 
University swarmed with them; the Concert Hall 
of Madison Square Garden was filled with them; 
the Washington Irving Public High School held 
their fine exhibit; the Mothers and Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association welcomed them to its forum! 

In their turn, the kindergartners drew expert 
speakers, Dean T. M. Balliet, N. Y. University ; 
Professors Grace Cornell, Caroline Crawford and 
Patty Hill, of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Superintendent C. C. Chadsey, Detroit ; 
Professor J. L. Meriam, University of Missouri; 
Mrs. M. P. Greene, N. Y. Public Library; Mrs. C. 
W. Hetherington, director, Play School of the 
University of California; Miss Meredith Smith, 
School of Childhood, University of Pittsburgh, 
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telling about what has been recently accomplished 
to beat down the time-old bars between the kin- 
dergarten and the primary grades; about arts, 
literature, music and folk dances; and about the 
ideals of yesterday and tomorrow. 

The New York Committee was a splendid one, 
including Fanniebelle Curtis, Luella Palmer, Mae 
B. Higgens, Jane Nicholson, Anna E. Harvey, 
Florence M. Prince, Amanda Edson, Patty S. Hill, 
M. Blanche Bosworth, Mary M. Orr, Margaret 
Holmes, Genevieve Cooney, Rhena_ Pugsley, 
Elizabeth A. Woodward and Grace Brown. 

No prettier scene was enacted during the whole 
brilliant kaleidoscope of the convention than 
that of July 6, when a thousand kindergartners 
massed on Columbia University green for their 
outdoor reception to hear delightful story-telling 
by such experts as Mary Adair, of the Kinder- 
garteni Training Department, Girls?’ Normal 
School, Philadelphia; Marietta Stockard, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Anna Tyler of New York City. 
An impromptu “living picture” performance was 
added by the introduction in turn of the kinder- 
garten “celebrities” present, who included the 
veteran, Mme. Kraus-Boelte (now in her eightieth 
year), who studied in Froebel’s Kindergarten 
(under Froebel’s widow) taught in London and 
Hamburg, etc., before coming to New York, where 
she started a kindergarten in 1872, and founded 
(with her late husband) the New York Seminary 
for Kindergartners; Elizabeth Harrison, of the 
Chicago Kindergarten College; Lucy Wheelock, 
of Boston; Miss McCallum, St. Louis; and the 
officers of the National Education Association’s 
Kindergarten Department: Fanny A. Smith, 
Bridgeport, Conn., secretary; Supervisor Ella C. 
Elder, Buffalo; vice-president ; and Dean Mary B. 
Fox, Chicago Kindergarten Institute, president. 
who was trained in the University of Chicago and 
Teachers’ College, Columbia . University, has 
served as public school kindergartner in Chicago, 
in New York City, as assistant in teacher training 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., in the play school of the 
University of California and for a decade ‘in the 
Kindergarten Department of the University of 
Utah. 

NEW YORK PRESS 


The press of New York City exceeded the ser- 
vice of every other city in the United States in im 
which the meetings of the N. E. A. have been held. ii 

There were neither sins of commission or of ii 
omission. 

There was not a sensational paragraph. The 
Nation and The New Republic gave unprece- 
dented attention to the meeting. The Globe 
under the educational guidance of Mr. Metcalfe 
gave highly intelligent personal comment. 

No daily paper slighted the meetings, although 
there was almost unparalleled pressure upon 
their space because of war in Europe and rumors 
of war in Mexico. 

The New York, Times on Sunday, July 2, pub- 
lished the program entire. It required two full 


pages of fine type. This is the greatest daily 
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KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S GREETING 


O. M. Plummer, the genius and master of the 
luncheon in honor of President David Bancroft 
Johnson, read the following letter from Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. The second paragraph justi- 
fies its use in spite of its personal nature. 

Quillcote, 
Hollis, Maine. 
July 4th, 1916. 

Dear Mr. Plummer: You ask me to lunch in Ore- 
gon when I am in New York, and to lunch in New 
York when I am in Maine. Sometimes I think you 
don’t really want me, and then again the warmest 
friendliness of your letters is convincing proof to the 
contrary. Well—we may never lunch together; 
neighbors who live 3,000 miles apart seldom do; but 
no distance can keep my heart from beating true to 
the noblest profession in the world. 

Author I may be, by chance or circumstance, but 
teacher I was (I hope) by the gift of God and teacher 
I shall be in spirit as long as I live. My loyal love 
to the women teachers present and my friendly 
greetings to what was held to be (fifty years ago) the 
superior set. 

Sincerely, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


APPRECIATION 


The appreciation of New York and its wel- 
come were admirably expressed in the Resolu- 
tion read by W. B. Owen of Chicago:— 

Resolved: That the National Education Asso- 
ciation expresses its appreciation of the meas- 
ures taken by the Committee of Arrangements to 
insure the success of this meeting. The large 
advance enrollment, the greatest in the history 
of the association, the provision of satisfactory 
rooms for holding the various meetings of depart- 
ments, the organization of information for the 
visiting members, the courteous welcome and 
generous hospitality of official teachers and citi- 
zens of all classes, the reliable and informing re- 
ports of the public meetings appearing in the pub- 
lic press insure that the New York meeting of 
1916 will be remembered as worthy of the 
metropolis of the nation and as setting a new 
standard for future meetings. 

THE KINDERGARTNERS 


Kindergartners, kindergartners everywhere! 
The beautiful, shady, verdant campus of Columbia 
University swarmed with them; the Concert Hall 
of Madison Square Garden was filled with them; 
the Washington Irving Public High School held 
their fine exhibit; the Mothers and Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association welcomed them to its forum! 

In their turn, the kindergartners drew expert 
speakers, Dean T. M. Balliet, N. Y. University; 
Professors Grace Cornell, Caroline Crawford and 
Patty Hill, of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Superintendent C. C. Chadsey, Detroit ; 
Professor J. L. Meriam, University of Missouri; 
Mrs. M. P. Greene, N. Y. Public Library; Mrs. C. 
W. Hetherington, director, Play School of the 
University of California; Miss Meredith Smith, 


School of Childhood, University of Pittsburgh, 
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telling about what has been recently accomplished 
to beat down the time-old bars between the kin- 
dergarten and the primary grades; about arts, 
literature, music and folk dances; and about the 
ideals of yesterday and tomorrow. 

The New York Committee was a splendid one, 
including Fanniebelle Curtis, Luella Palmer, Mae 
B. Higgens, Jane Nicholson, Anna E. Harvey, 
Florence M. Prince, Amanda Edson, Patty S. Hill, 
M. Blanche Bosworth, Mary M. Orr, Margaret 
Holmes, Genevieve Cooney, Rhena Pugsley, 
Elizabeth A. Woodward and Grace Brown. 

No prettier scene was enacted during the whole 
brilliant kaleidoscope of the convention than 
that of July 6, when a thousand kindergartners 
massed on Columbia University green for their 
outdoor reception to hear delightful story-telling 
by such experts as Mary Adair, of the Kinder- 
garten Training Department, Girls’ Normal 
School, Philadelphia; Marietta Stockard, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Anna Tyler of New York City. 
An impromptu “living picture” performance was 
added by the introduction in. turn of the kinder- 
garten “celebrities” present, who included the 
veteran, Mme. Kraus-Boelte (now in her eightieth 
year), who studied in Froebel’s Kindergarten 
(under Froebel’s widow) taught in London and 
Hamburg, etc., before coming to New York, where 
she started a kindergarten in 1872, and founded 
(with her late husband) the New York Seminary 
for Kindergartners; Elizabeth Harrison, of the 
Chicago Kindergarten College; Lucy Wheelock, 
of Boston; Miss McCallum, St. Louis; and the 
officers of the National Education Association’s 
Kindergarten Department: Fanny A. Smith, 
Bridgeport, Conn., secretary; Supervisor Ella C. 
Elder, Buffalo, vice-president ; and Dean Mary B. 
Fox, Chicago Kindergarten Institute, president. 
who was trained in the University of Chicago and 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has 
served as public school kindergartner in Chicago, 
in New York City, as assistant in teacher training 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., in the play school of the 
University of California and for a decade ‘in the 
Kindergarten Department of the University of 
Utah. 

| 
NEW YORK PRESS 

The press of New York City exceeded the ser- 
vice of every other city in the United States in 
which the meetings of the N. E. A. have been held. 

There were neither sins of commission or of 
omission. 

There was not a sensational paragraph. The 
Nation and The New Republic gave unprece- 
dented attention to the meeting. The Globe 
under the educational guidance of Mr. Metcalfe 
gave highly intelligent personal comment. 

No daily paper slighted the meetings, although 
there was almost unparalleled pressure upon 
their space because of war in Europe and rumors 
of war in Mexico. 

The New York Times on Sunday, July 2, pub- 
lished the program entire. It required two full 
pages of fine type. This is the greatest daily 
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newspaper enterprise ever demonstrated in the 
interest of the N. E. A. 


The Nation also published the program entire 
in a supplement. 


THE CIRCUS" 


No meeting of the N. E. A. is a success that 
does not have a “circus,” always staged without 
previous announcement. 

Naturally Plummer,—O. M. Plummer of Port- 
land, Oregon,—had the 1916 circus on his hands. 

Plummer is the master artist of the Department 
of Administration. What used to be a quiet side 
show for an hour or two once in the week, has be- 
come under Plummer a three-ring circus. There 
is always a circus where Plummer is. 

Instead of having a university expert tell men 
who were present what they ought to hear if 
they were present, Mr. Plummer succeeded in get- 
ting school board members—the real thing—from 
New York, Chicago, Boston, et al. 

Among the big ones this time was Jacob M. Loeb, 
chairman of the Board of Education of Chicago, 
and he took the lid off the federation of that city. 
Then Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, former city super- 
intendent, promptly took the lid off the Chicago 
Board of Education, past and present. 

Neither Mr. Loeb nor Mrs. Young played 
“Safety First.” 

It was the most enjoyable meeting of the week. 


a 


NEW YORK HOTELS 


For the first time hotels gave a reduced rate to 
the N. E. A., and this was in no wise accom- 
panied by reduced service. 

The Prince George was the handiest and has by 
far the best arrangement of lobby, reception room, 
and parlors combined. It was by far the best 
place for headquarters in respect to location and 
lobby. 

The Waldorf was the next nearest and here the 
labyrinth of parlors on the ground floor was be- 
yond description. Comfort was supreme—and 
attention to guests left nothing to be desired. 

The McAlpin, near the Waldorf, has no adequate 
lobby and no adequate parlor accessories, but it 
was the most popular hotel apparently and every- 
one was enthusiastic over the attention to the 
guests. 

The Astor is highly attractive, but it was out of 
range as compared with the other hotels. 


ROOSEVELTIAN 


Follow-up work along the line of President 
Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission was the 
purpose of the following resolution by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions :— 
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Resolved: That the President of this Associa- 
tion be authorized to name a committee of five 
active members, of which committee the president 
of the Association shall be a member, to request 
the President of the United States to appoint a 
commission to invéstigate and report upon the 
condition of the woman on the farm and of the 
rural home of the United States. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE 


Peace had its triumphs socially and oratorically. 
Despite the preparedness atmosphere everywhere 
else the American School Peace League under 
the skilful management of Fannie Fern Andrews 
was more attractive and effective than ever. 

At the annual meeting at Hotel Astor on Fri- 
day morning there were orations upon “The In- 
fluence of the United States in the Adoption of 
a Plan for Permanent Peace,” by Louis Jacobs, 
High School of Commerce, New York City; 
Samuel Saretsky, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City; Harry Bodin, Morris High 
School, New York City. These pupils have been 
selected as the result of an essay contest among 
the high school pupils of New York City. 

Judges for the orations were: Andrew W. Ed- 
son, associate superintendent of schools, New 
York City; Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, director, 
elementary practice teaching, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Calvin N. Kendall, state superintendent of in- 
struction, Trenton, N. J. 

Presentation of medal to the successful con- 
testant was by Philander P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, with an address by 
David Starr Jordan, chancellor emeritus, Leland 
Stanford University, California, and an address 
on “Training for Savagery or Civilization— 
Which?” by Katherine Devereux Blake, principal 
of Public School No. 6, New York City. 

The annual meeting was followed by the semi- 
annual luncheon, David Starr Jordan presiding. 
In attendance and interest the meeting of 1916 
has never been exceeded. 


OFFICERS FOR 1917 


President, Dr. Robert J. Aley, Maine. First 
vice-president, David B. Johnson, South Carolina, 
Vice-presidents, Mrs. Mary G. Bradford, Colo- 
rado; Cornelia Winsiow, Arizona; Charles J. 
Koach, Maryland; J. A. Churchill, Oregon; F. W. 
Longenecker, West Virginia; F. W. Winner, 
Oklahoma; W.’R. Siders, Idaho; Mrs. Josephine 
Preston, Washington; Miss Frances E. Harden, 
Illinois; J. L. Henderson, Texas; Payson Smith, 
Massachusetts. Treasurer, Thomas E, Finegan, 
New York. 
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The practice of soliciting sample texts when there is no serious or immediate prospect of 
a change or adoption should be discouraged. Furthermore, a teacher should not request sam- 
ple books outside of the department of the particular subject or subjects he may be teaching. 
Most publishing houses will be glad to make special concessions in the matter of price on any 
books a teacher may desire for personal use. The use of sample texts should be for the school 
only, and under no circumstances should such books be sold—New Jersey Code of Ethics for 


Teachers. 
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ASBURY PARK OR PORTLAND 


Naturally no city cares to follow New York 
City in the entertainment of the N. E. A. No 
other city will ever provide such hotel accommo- 
dations, none will ever give reduced hotel rates, 
none will ever give equal press attention, none 
will ever feast 20,000 teachers at a reception, none 
will ever enroll 13,000 members in advance. 

Asbury Park and Portland, Oregon, were alone 
mentioned and the vote, therefore, was for one or 
the other of these, leaving it to the executive 
committee to select the city promising most for 
the N. E, A. 

Neither is desirable. Asbury Park is too near 
New York and it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect New York and New Jersey teachers to 
rally for membership again next year. 

Portland will be too near 1915 both for across 
country attendance and for California attendance. 
There is nothing appropriate in either and there 
is no competition for either. 

In this emergency O. M. Plummer of Port- 
Jand comes to the rescue with a highly import- 
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ant stiggestion which if it can materialize will 
make 1917 the greatest year ever. He styles his 
plan Visions One, Two, Three. 

Vision One is to have every Board of Educa. 
tion in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Nevada and California make every school 
an active member, the Volume of Proceedings to 
be used by the teacher in the school so far as it is 
adapted to such use. 

Vision Two, the state, county and city super- 
intendents to organize a campaign at once which 
will enroll as an active member every school at 
public expense. This would exceed New York in 
income. 

Vision Three makes every acceptance of an in- 
vitation hereafter conditioned upon a_ similar 
campaigr until every school is enrolled. This 
would ultimately mean 100,000 active members 
and the N. E. A. would be infinitely bigger than it 
now is. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 1916-1917 


Searcely a mail fails to have some exuberant 
appreciation which we highly appreciate and it 
inspires us to greater effort for 1916-1917. 

Nothing already attractive will be neglected, but 
there will be greater care in making every one of 
the fifty issues invaluable. 

We shall publish fifty first articles as good as 


any to be found in any magazine. No 
monthly will do as well as that. They 
will be by some of the biggest, brainiest, 


noblest educational 
United States. 
lems in a live way. 

We shall persistently seek articles that deal with 

High School Problems. 

Problems of Normal Schools. 

Problems of Principals. 

Probléms of Administration. 

Problems of the Classroom. 

Problems of Supervisors. a 

Problems of Special Subjects. 

Problems of Colleges. 

Problems of Experts. 

In this way we hope to meet many needs skil- 
fully and effectively. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


No single series of articles on educational ai- 
fairs has attracted as much attention as have the 
articles by Editor Winship under the heading 
“Looking About.” These will be even more in- 
teresting than ever but they will classify the ob- 
servations better. 

The observations will present school work under 


men and women in the 
They will deal with live prob- 
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the heading, “Schools as They Are,” which will 
present the latest best and the best latest in all 
schools. 

“States and Cities as They Are,” which will 
deal with features not educational. Nowhere can 
as valuable geographical information of this kind 
be found as in the Journal of Education. 


— 


CITY SCHOOLS 

The tendency of “Inquiries” of various kinds to 
throw discredit upon city schools makes it of the 
utmost importance that some one with an eye 
for the good should study the best in city schools 
and with this educational service in mind the Jour- 
nal of Education will report upon the glorious 
work being done and noble results achieved in the 
city schools. 

George Howland’s famous slogan “Make the 
Good Contagious” will characterize the mission 
and message of the Journal of Education 
1916-1917. 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 

The department, “Educators Personally,” 
which has been a new feature in the last few 
months, will now be magnified. 

In this department will be found in the year 
1916-1917 an array of personal facts of much in- 
terest to the educational world. 

The Journal of Education has nationalized ex- 
ceptional men and women who had not been pre- 
viously “discovered.” Regular readers of the 
Journal can name offhand many prominent 
young men and women who had not been widely 
known until the Journal of Education introduced 
their achievement to the world. This has never 
been, as some foolishly think, because of our 
boosting but because we have discovered unusual 
merit and have emphasized it. 

No amount of praise helps anyone who does 
not make good. It is humiliating to be adver- 
tised as an eighty per cent. person if one can only 
deliver sixty per cent. personality. 

Whatever of success we have had in this matter 
has been due to skill in judging of persons, a 
skill acquired by unusual opportunities for ob- 
servation, 

One of the most satisfactory characterizations 
of the efficiency of the Journal of Education in 
extending the reputation of men and women na- 
tionally is a remark of O, M. Plummer, member 
of the Board of Education, Portland, Oregon: 
“Winship’s Journal of Education counts that year 
lost in which it has not nationalized some man or 
woman.” 

But perhaps the most satisfactory instance of 
quick returns was revealed in a letter which we 
received in June just passed. 


A county superintendent unknown to fame and 
unheralded was wonderfully successful in her own 
community, and yet the president of the college 
located in the county town in which her office 
was did not know of her success when asked 
about her, but the Journal of Education national- 
ized her. The first national reference to her 
work was in the Journal of Education early in 
1916, and in June she was selected for highly im- 
portant work in the state educational depart- 
ment five hundred miles away, and the first the 
state superintendent heard of her was through 
the Journal of Education. 

We hope to do very much more in line of dis- 
covery in the future, and “Educators Personally” 
will be utilized in magnifying the publicity of per- 
sons who are famous and of others who are de- 
serving of fame. 


WOMEN IN EDUCATION 

Because she had been a delegate to the Biennial 
Convention of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in New York a professor in a 
Western university had her attention called to the 
report thereon in the June 15 issue of the Journal 
of Education, which also had the remarkable arti- 
cle on President Martha Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr College and references to many women 
authors. So keen was her interest in those arti- 
cles that she looked up the issues of several pre- 
vious weeks and wrote that the Journal of Edu- 
cation was the best friend to women’s achieve- 
ment that was in their university library, in which 
are most of the periodicals. We shall magnify 
this service this year. 
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MEN AND WOMEN IN PUBLIC LIFE 


Educational people in this age of the world 
must have some knowledge of men and women 
who are not in educational work. Much of this 
can be had from the daily press and from popular 
magazines, but teachers and other school people 
need a different knowledge of them from that 
which is thus presented. They need to know 
more in some directions and jess in others. The 
Journal of Education has introduced more men 
and women of unusual public service to the 
school world than has any other publication. This 
publicity will be continued with added signifi- 
cance. ins ! 

WRITERS AND THEIR WRITINGS 


~ 


Educators must have a_ ready-for-use ac- 
quaintance with writers and their writings, past 
and present. We intend to do a service in this 
direction, and we think we shall succeed in giving 
teachers incidental, interesting information such 
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as has never come within their range in such a 
delightful way before. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE* 

The latest word in educational progress is said 
by Professor Lewis M. Terman of Stanford Uni- 
versity, in “The Measurement of Intelligence.” 

Here is a book that must be read with care by 
everyone who aspires to intelligence in educa- 
tional activity. 

Here is a book by an expert that justifies the 
use of the term expert, a term that has been so 
often disgraced by its use of late. 

Intelligence can now be measured more defi- 
nitely and accurately than can information and 
the tendency of much of the so-called expertness 
of the hour is merely the most mechanical way 
ever devised for testing the information, memory 
and unimportant processes learned in school. 

The rising of the sun was looked for in the 
West until E. C. Moore asked: “What is Edu- 
cation?” and answered it, and John Dewey boldly 
connected education with democracy, and now 
Lewis Terman leads even these noble leaders in, 
specific directions for breeding thoroughbred 
teaching of pupils to achieve records in the art 
of intensifying intelligence. 

Here one finds the Binet-Simon tests exalted 
from the range of imbeciles to normal and super- 
normal children. Here one finds the genius of 
testing taken out of asylums and placed in the 
schoolroom. 

Not alone in the improved, extended, intensi- 
fied tests evolved and winnowed at Stanford 
University is this a great book, but in the sub- 
lime common sense which is everywhere appar- 
ent. 

There are a multitude of sensible sentences 
like these: “When a strange child is brought to 
the clinic for examination, it is advantageous to 
go out of doors with him for a little walk.” 

“Another approach is to begin by showing the 
child some interesting object, such as a toy, or 
pictures not used in the test.” 

There is cause for rejoicing that the first half 
of 1916 has given the world Moore’s “What is 
Education,” Dewey’s “Democracy and Educa- 
tion”” and Terman’s “The Measurement of [n- 
telligence.” We have never known any other 
six months to contribute so much that is so valu- 
able professionally. 


The Measurement of Intelligence.” By Lewis M. Terman. Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 362 pages. Price, $1.50. 


COURTESIES FOR EVERY DAY 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association of Santa 
Ana, California, has set an example which all 
other kindred associations will do well to follow. 

The one query about these Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations has been: “What more can they do? 
What more definite achievement is there for 
them? What more constructive work can they 
do?” 

One adequate response to all these questions 
is in the neatest little leaflet, sixteen pages, 
three and one-half by six and one-half, on 
“Courtesies for Every Day.” 
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It originated in the junior high school of 
Santa Ana, was appreciated by the  Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Association of the city, and pub- 
lished by them under the guidance of Mrs. L. K, 
Strong (419 West Seventh Street) of that city. 

It has as its mission, primarily, to create a more 
thoughtful attitude among associates, friends and 
acquaintances and toward strangers. 


+o 


ERIE’S LEADERSHIP 

Erie, Pennsylvania, has surely set an educa- 
tional pace that challenges highest admiration. 

In every phase of school work Superintendent 
Ira B. Bush is abreast the best in all America, but 
its crowning glory is its high school site and build- 
ing. 

Erie is by tradition conservative. There has 
been nothing radical or fanciful in anything that 
Erie has ever done, but now Erie has a_ high 
school site of more than eleven acres that has few 
equals for beauty or educational availability in the 
United States, or in the world as to that matter. 
And the new building is the equal of anything 
anywhere. The cost, exclusive of its matchless 
site, is $609,000, or virtually ten dollars for every 
man, woman and child in the city. And not a 
dollar of the cost is extravagance. It is an edu- 
cational triumph, the pride of the city, the glory 
of civic and educational leaders. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S RECORD 


New Hampshire’s educational officials make a 
notable statement. If the record of the last two 
years is maintained, of every 100 children who enter 
the public school system ninety-two will com- 
plete the eighth grade; seventy-six will enter a 
secondary school; thirty-eight will graduate from 
a secondary school, and eleven will enter a higher 
institution of learning. 

This effectually disposes of the persistent false- 
hood of the pulpit and press that more than half 
leave school at the fifth grade, that high schools 
are only for seven per cent. In New Hampshire, 
which is a typical state, seventy-six per cent., or 
three-fourths, go to the high school. 

Henry. Clay Frick’s half-million dollars for the 
personal and professional benefit of the teachers 
of Pittsburgh is the first great advantage the pub- 
lic school teachers have received from the very 
wealthy people. 

Superintendent Walter R. Siders of Pocatello 
was elected to the Board of Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund, the first ever to be elected from 
the New West. ' 


It is good news if true news that no committee 
appropriations pay expenses of the members of 
committees. 


Appropriations of $9,000 for committee work 
this next year is the record for the N. E. A. 


The Permanent Fund of the N. E. A. is: 
$187,602. 


The report of the N. E. A. will be continued in: 
the next issue. 
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THE RURAL HOME AND THE FARM 
WOMAN 


BY DAVID BANCROFT JOHNSON 
President of the National Education Association 

The rural home has much to do with the con- 
dition of the rural school. 

The rural educational problem is wrapped up 
with the rural home and community problem. 

The needs of the rural home have been over- 
looked and the farm woman has been forgotten 
in all of the progressive movements for rural 
betterment until comparatively recent years. 

The farm home is the beginning and the end of 
every day’s work. It differs from the town home 
in this respect. The farm home is an essential 
part of the farm business. If the farm home and 
the farm woman are not what they should be, 
the farm business cannot be what it should be. 

If the farm woman’s health and strength are 
conserved by time-saving and labor-lightening 
conveniences and she is given the requisite time 
and training, she can make life in the rural home 
interesting, wholesome and satisfying, as indeed 
she has done already in so many instances. She 
could do much to promote the health, happiness 
and mental and spiritual well-being of her family, 
to enrich country life and make it attractive, and 
thus to free us from farm tenancy, one of the 
greatest obstacles of the day to farm progress. 
The country has many natural advantages over 
the city for making home life what it should be, 
and it only remains for these advantages to be 
made the most of. 

The work is of such magnitude and importance 
that it can be done thoroughly and satisfactorily 
only through national agencies and I earnestly 
hope President Wilson will appoint a National 
Commission to study the problem of the farm 
home and the farm woman as he has been asked 
to do by those having this matter very much at 
heart. 

It is not sufficient to give the farm woman all 
of the conveniences of a model home. Country 
life must be made socially satisfying. 

In order for country life to be financially and 
socially satisfying the people must have education 
and own their homes, and must co-operate with 
each other in rural community activities and 
must have rural community organization for the 
promotion and support of an _ educational, 
religious, social, business and intellectual com- 
munity life. Some are of the opinion that the 
whole rural problem is “practically the problem 
of. the country school.” The country school, 
which is to improve agricultural conditions and 
keep good citizens on the farm and make good 
citizens on the farm, must relate its work to the 
community life of the people served by it, must 
educate the children for country life instead of 
away from it, and must relate universal elements 
of education to the country community needs, 
must train the children for their future work in 
the home, on the farm and in the social life around 
them, must be a “community centre of education, 
instructing both children and adults in terms of 
country life and pointing the way to community 


prosperity and welfare,” must concern itself with 
the business and social life of the people, pro- 
moting helpful and profitable co-operation and 
neighborliness. It cannot neglect the health, the 
recreation nor the social ideals of the people. 

Of greater importance than the question of 
the “high cost of living” is that of the “high cést 
of wasting,” but of greater importance than both 
of these is that of the “high cost of ignorance.” 
One of the best remedies for the poor home 
is the teaching of home economics in all of its 
phases. 

Of all the agencies, the neighborhood teacher 
with agricultural and home economic training 
and the right spirit of civic service ought to be 
the most effective. I rejoice that two-thirds at 
least of our normal schools are contributing 
effectively to the solution of this farm woman and 
rural life problem by giving their students train- 
ing in home economics. 

The home economics extension work of normal 
schools and colleges for rural communities is 
producing gratifying results. The Smith-Lever 
bill offers great promise for the development of 
home betterment work for the country. The 
Rural Credits Act recently passed by Congress 
will do much to better rural conditions and rural 
homes. On the whole, I think the outlook for 
the betterment of rural life conditions is full of 
hope. Our people are waking up to the vital 
importance of the rural problem to the welfare of 
the whole country, as never before in our history, 
and are girding themselves for a great intelligent 
and united effort to give help where it is most 
needed. I think we can thank God and take 
courage. 


SALARIES AND PENSIONS OF TEACHERS 


BY JOSEPH SWAIN 
President Swarthmore College and Chairman of the N. E. A. Com-~ 
mittee on Salaries and Pensions 

In the past four years the committee has either 
prepared, or had prepared and printed, through 
the co-operation of the Bureau of Education and 
other agencies, more than one thousand pages 
on salaries and pensions. These studies include 
three bulletins, chiefly on salaries. Any one who 
carefully studies this printed material must be 
convinced beyond doubt that a system of pen- 
sions for all teachers in the public schools is a 
necessity, if we are to have a teaching profession. 
The studies already made are a natural introduc- 
tion to the question of pensions.’ This year the 
committee, in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Education, is preparing a report which shows 
that state systems of pensions or retirement for 
public school teachers are now maintained in 
thirty-three states. So important is the com- 
mittee’s work considered, that Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, has 
authorized its publication as a government docu- 
ment. Of the pension systems for teachers now 
in operation, according to the report, twenty-one 
are state-wide in their operation, while twelve 
affect only specified localities. The committee 


finds that the so-called “contributory” plan where- 
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by the teachers pay a part of the expenses, is 
growing more rapidly than any other plan. It 
already prevails in twenty-one of the thirty-three 
states having teachers’ pensions. Eight states 
have the non-contributory plan, or straight pen- 
sion, while in four states the teachers pay the en- 
tire cost. 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching has placed without cost to the N. 
E. A., all the wealth of material in its pos- 
session gained during the last ten years of 
continuous study of these topics, and the Founda- 
tion is preparing a report which will be placed at 
the disposal of the committee. Dr. Clyde Furst, 
secretary of the Foundation, presented to the ses- 
sion a preliminary statement of fundamental 
principles applicable to all pension svstems which 
will involve large groups. 

The justification of pensions for teachers is 
economic, social and educational. Economically, 
the work of an organization is not effective un- 
less there is a satisfactory method of retiring aged 
or infirm workers. It is unjust to such workers 
to retire them without consideration; it is un- 
just to the organization to continue them when 
their work, has become ineffective. Only a satis- 
factory pension system can prevent either the 
dismissal of aged or infirm teachers without re- 
sources, or the sacrifice of the welfare of the pu- 
pils in order to continue the employment of 
teachers who are no longer capable of good work. 
Socially, men and women of character, intelli- 
gence, and devotion are willing to perform diffi- 
cult social services that are poorly paid; but it is 
too much to expect them also to face old age and 
disability without the prospect of protection. 
Educationally, there is great need to secure and 
retain able teachers in the schools. At present 
only about five per cent. of the men and fifteen 
per cent. of the women who enter teaching make 
it a permanent career. For these reasons the 
development of pension systems for teachers is 
becoming more rapid. Ten were founded be- 
tween 1890 and 1900. Twenty-five between 1900 
and 1910, and thirty-one between 1910 and 1915. 
More than half of our states now have some form 
of pensions for teachers. 


The cost of a pension system for teachers may 
be borne by the teacher alone, by the public alone, 
or by the teacher and the public jointly. If the 
cost is borne by the teacher alone he can scarcely 
afford, out of a small salary, to set aside enough 
money to provide adequate protection, and the 
public fails to fulfill a plain obligation. If the cost 
is borne by the public alone the money is really 
taken from the teachers’ salaries without their 
agreement, co-operation is weakened, and the 
teacher suffers in independence and loses an 
incentive to personal saving. When the cost is 
borne mutually the teacher receives appropriate 
reward and protection, and both the teacher and 
the public meet an economic, social and educa- 
tional obligation. The principle of co-operation 
between the teacher and the public is recognized 
by most of the pension systems that are now in 
operation,—fifty-two out of fifty-eight reporting. 
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TEACHING THE WAR 


BY G.STANLEY HALL 
President Clark University 

(Mr. Hall described the practices of different 
American school systems as to teaching geography, 
history, and economics of the war, debating in col- 
lege and universities, etc., and urged that this was 
befitting and sublime in a neutral country.] 

This war, like all wars, brings members of a 
common country together, physically, mentally, 
morally. It subdues the individual to 
the good of the larger whole, brings 
a new solidarity both in the trenches and at home, 
gives perspective of things worth dying for. The 
already voluminous psychology of the war shows 
how patriotism is becoming a foreschool of re- 
ligion. Thus, besides all the regression to basal 
and bestial instincts involved fn the brutal 
struggle to survive by killing an enemy, there is 
another side, viz., the revival of the instincts of 
altruism, self-sacrifice and subordination. Men 
go back also to the religion of their youth and 
their parents. They feel again the closest of the 
old clan ties of brotherhood. Parties, creeds, 
races, tend to come together. Labor and capital, 
colonies, feminism, suspend antagonisms and fall 
in line, realizing that the state is only their larger 
self. Literature in France shows a striking turn 
from skepticism toward true religion and not a 
few of the most notable books and paintings of 
the last few years have been saturated with the 
spirit of religion, and many of them avow nothing 
less than a conversion of their authors. So in 
Germany the formerly prevalent literature of the 
superman, with which the academic youth of that 
country went into the field, is giving way to a new 
type of literature that instead of maximizing sub- 
ordinates self to service. Thus in France and 
Germany, where culture had become most inde- 
pendent of the church, we have a comprehensive 
and spontaneous revival of a spirit that is truly 
Christian and suggests Augustine’s phrase that 
the soul of man can never find true rest save in 
God. The same spirit is expressed in ways more 
conventionalized in Russia and in England, be- 
cause the break between the secular and religious 
consciousness had not gone so far in these coun- 
tries. Here, then, we realize the way of true pre- 
paredness, which is not pageants and processions, 
but if these rivers of blood bring any compensat- 
ing good, it will be in the way of social harmony 


between ranks and classes, the abolition of barriers © 


and prejudice, closer co-operation between the 
rich and poor, capital and labor, learning and ig- 
norance. Even our coming political campaign 
should be tempered with moderation because pre- 
paredness should make us in a_ new sense all 
members of one body. Preparedness, finally, 
involves keeping ourselves in the highest physi- 
cal and moral condition, to strive for a higher 
personal purity and social righteousness, a life of 
justice, integrity and controlled appetites and pas- 
sions. Thus the war calls on each individual to 
examine himself and to be sure that there is 
peace, harmony and poise within, and that neither 
within nor without energy is lost by useless fric- 
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tion. Each must find in his own heart something 
he loves better than self, and could either live or 
die for as the gods decreed. In this alone man 
attains his true majority and-will be fit for full 
citizenship in the new world that ought to emerge 
out of this, the greatest moral catastrophe that 
has ever befallen Christendom. 


NATIONAL AID TO VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
BY HOMER H. SEERLEY 
President Iowa State Teachers College 

In the beginnings of the United States educa- 
tion was considered a community business be- 
cause it was assumed that each locality could take 
care of itself. It was later learned that the state 
had decided interests in education because people 
did not remain permanently in any one locality 
and hence it was a necessity for the state to see 
that each community did its whole duty in caring 
for the education and training of youth that the 
developments of time had shown were citizens 
of the state rather than of the community. A 
more extended experience with government, a 
larger development of opportunities, a wider ex- 
pansion of human interests, a greater acceptance 
of people from the whole world have brought the 
conclusion that the work of educating the masses 
is a national problem of the broadest significance 
and is no longer a state problem with single state 
interests. 

Vocational education has become a great neces- 
sity in the past quarter of a century and the local 
communities and the states are doing what they 
can co-operatively to get the work that is needed 
well done. Since the world contests are between 
nations as regards commerce, manufacturing and 
production of all kinds, it is necessary for the 
United States to co-operate largely with the 
separate states in vocational education if our peo- 
ple are to be qualified to protect then own in- 
terests and the nation’s efficiency by the results 
that they can show in their combined efforts. The 
next quarter of a century will see a vast multi- 
tude of variable developments in society and in 
prosperity. This exigency can not be met unless 
all the factors co-operate to reach the children in 
the school and send them forth qualified to pro- 
duce the things the world needs. 

Certain vocational bills have been before Con- 
gress for some years. They are competent to 
meet the needs that education shows. They are 
humanitarian rather than utilitarian. They are 
for future prosperity rather than present pros- 
perity, they are altruistic rather than selfish and 
hence it is easy to postpone them from year to 
year and from Congress to Congress because the 
temporary is more appealing than the permanent 
and because property and resources and rivers 
and harbors and industrial expansion and mili- 
tary necessity are more actively urgent than the 
demands of the future citizens now in childhood 
and youth. American thrift, American inde- 


pendence, American efficiency, American attain- 
ment of power all depend upon the recognition 
of the most cordial co-operation of the nation, 
the state and the community in the education and 
the training of all the peop!-. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS CAN DO 
TOWARD THE MAINTENANCE OF 
PERMANENT PEACE 
BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 
Secretary American School Peace League, Boston 


In this condition of world disorder, what is the 
service which education should render? Hereto- 
fore, the role of education has been to serve the 
nation as the nation has defined its service. 
Hereafter, if education is to become effective in 
imparting ideals which will preserve and advance 
the higher interests of civilization, it must lead 
over all other forces. Education should become 
the essential agency in the restoration of civiliza- 
tion. It should teach the people of each and every 
nation to understand the true place of their coun- 
try among the nations of the earth; it should in- 
culcate the idea that the peoples are partners in 
ideals and purposes, and that above all other 
things they should cherish the fruits of civiliza- 
tion; it should develop a new conception of na- 
tional rights as related to international justice; 
and it should help to spread the conception of 
world friendship and world loyalty. Education 
will be able to serve this larger cause of humanity 
only if it comes to its own as the intellectual and 
moral guide for the nation. This calls for high 
statesmanship, for it implies nothing less than the 
creation of a new national life in all countries, 
the breaking down of national barriers and the 
internationalization of education itself. 

The new task involves the putting forth of a 
national ideal in education. The American pub- 
lic school needs an official spokesman, a National 
Department of Education, which can speak with 
authority. When proposals are made to intro- 
duce new ideas into the schools, the opinion of 
this department should be sought. Experts in 
education should decide what should go into the 
schools and not the military, commercial, 
religious, or any other class of people. This ex- 
pert judgment should be based on a well-estab- 
lished educational ideal and there should be but 
one ideal for the nation. In the midst of the ex- 
traordinary circumstances of the time in which 
we live, when the United States seems to be 
destined to assume a responsibility in laying 
foundations for a new civilization, when educa- 
tional duties imply contacts beyond our border, 
the functions of our educational department 
should be officially sanctioned. The office of the 
Commissioner of Education should be co-ordinate 
with that of a cabinet position, and as the Secre- 
tary of State is surrounded by a group of legal ad- 
visers so the Secretary of Education should have 
his advisory staff. Their first function should be 
to determine what should be our national educa- 
tional ideal and to devise measures which should 
make this effective. It should be the patriotic 
duty of every town, city and state of the United 
States to foster this ideal in the schools. This is 
the new patriotism. 

What is this educational idea‘? Certainly, it 
must be international. It must imply some mo- 
tive lying outside and beyond ourselves. It must 
be im] pell led by the impulses of freedom, democ- 
racy and justice and by the high hope that on the 
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pages of the world’s history the United States will 
stand out as a nation who conceived its mission 
to lie in service to mankind. 
TRAINING OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Chancellor, Leland Stanford University. 

I limit this discussion to training in the biologi- 
cal sciences, those confessedly inexact, in which 
human experience is always inadequate, our con- 
clusions at best imperfectly tested and never too 
completely set in order. In this lies a large. part 
of their charm to the student who finds always 
a possibility to add to the stock of knowledge, to 
test it more adequately and to set it in better 
order. 

* In the study of living beings, two methods are 
mainly serviceable, experiment and observation. 
Observation deals with nature’s experiments, 
planned on a broad scale and covering many prin- 
ciples at once. Human experiment consists in 
limiting the range and in forcing nature to answer 
along one line only. 

In one group of biological studies the emphasis 
is laid on instruments of precision on the technique 
which will compel an accurate answer to a very 
few questions. The other requires a broad mind 
and the power to analyze and co-ordinate the 
many impressions which arise in meeting nature 
face to face. In all cases the human mind itself is 
the most important instrument of precision. The 
real difference is that in the one case the data are 
accumulated mainly in the laboratory, the other 
in the field. . 

Because it is mechanically easier to train one 
to consider minute objects in the laboratory 
than large ones in the field, the closest phases of 
biology occupy more and more of popular atten- 
tion, to the exclusion of those which deal with the 
animal or plant as a whole, in relation to geog- 
raphy, to evolution and to its individual habits. 
This is to be regretted, for the great naturalists 
in general ‘have been first drawn by the outdoor 
phases of the science, the “means of grace,” which 
a knowledge of animal and plant ways pre-emi- 
nently brings. 

And the studies of plants and animals, their 
names, their classification, their habits, their evo- 
lution, and relation to environment give the 
sanest ideas of nature as a whole, for as Agassiz 
used to say, “When we study nature in books, when 
we go out of doors we cannot find her.” If we 
study nature in fragments and sections alone we 
shall fail intelligently to face the universe. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL CURRICULA—A 
CRITIQUE 


BY THOMAS M. BALLIET 
Dean, School of Pedagogy, New York University 

I frankly concede that our best normal schools 
give teachers a.more effective vrofessional traim- 
ing than our colleges. My criticisms are there- 
fore those of a modest, admiring friend. 

The emphasis which normal schools lay on 
method and on practice teaching is admirable. It 
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is here where colleges and universities are weak- 
est in their departments of education. 

Most normal schools attempt too much in the 
history of education. Ancient and medieval edu- 
cation has no meaning for normal school students. 
They do not know enough history and philosophy 
to comprehend it, and it is of no use to them. It 
belongs not even in the college; it belongs in the 
university. A short history of methods would 
be of value to them, but this is never given. 

Most normal schools attempt too much in psy- 
chology. The psychology needed is a very simple 
general course, followed by the psychology of the 
school] studies. 

No normal school gives enough training in such 
subjects as American history and geography. 
Elementary school teachers do not know enough 
to teach these subjects. Normal schools should 
require at least a daily lesson for an entire year 
in each of these subjects. Students should, how- 
ever, not review textbooks, but be taken over a 
number of volumes of Fisk,’ Parkman and 
Rhodes, and over books on modern physical 
geography, meteorology, elementary astronomy 
and commercial geography. Normal schools. 
should cease spending their time on reviewing 
high school studies, assuming that their students. 
are high school graduates. 

ART EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESULTS 


BY DAVID SNEDDEN 


Commissioner of Industrial Education, Boston 


American art education, as it relates to indus- 
trial production and to the utilization of industrial 
products, has not yet learned of the arrival of the 
twentieth century. In imagination it still lives in 
the age of handicraft productions; its blinking 
eyes refuse to see the overwhelming presence 
everywhere of machine production. Schools of 
art education manoeuvre themselves into control 
of our handwork training in elementary and 
secondary schools, and give us a bewildering out- 
put (in the name of the industrial arts, forsooth!). 
of unsubstantial wooden toys and notions, fan- 
tastic beaten brass work, weird ceramics and curi- 
ous basketry. They send forth large numbers of 
nice graduates, many of whom have vague notions 
that the world of industry will at once welcome 
them as designers of furniture, jewelry and gowns. 
Industry takes up some of them and gives them: 
distinguished place in time, it is true, but not so 
much because of their training as because these 
persons, having talent and ambition, have entered 
and sojourned in the art schools for a season on 
their way. 

There are great opportunities ahead for educa- 
tion in the applied arts in America if the special 
schools devoted to this field define, delimit and 
differentiate their purposes. They must set com- 
petent committees at work to answer in detail and 
with evidence, the questions: What is an art 


school for? What can it do for the education of 
the rank and file? What can it do for talented 
individuals who are capable of rendering special 
service to industry? 
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First we must see to it that education in applied 
arts for the multitude of our children shall teach 
them how to choose the products of industries of 
our time which they will approve and buy and use. 
All our people buy garments, illustrated papers, 
china, orndments for the person and decorative 
bric-a-brac. All buy or rent furniture, rugs, 
yards and vehicles. Very many patronize mov- 
ing picture shows, theatres, places of outdoor 
recreation and museums. In all these relations 
they are almost constantly making choices, based 
upon their standards of intelligence and taste as 
to things efficient, durable, hygienic, artistic, 
economical. Have we prepared them to make 
good choices, to be intelligent consumers, to use 
wisely? It is the largest function of art educa- 
tion to contribute, as one of the agencies of liberal 
education, to this end. We are hardly doing this 
yet, largely because we refuse clearly to define 
the end concretely. We are afraid to get down 
to “brass tacks” in art education. 


ART IN HOME ENVIRONMENT 


BY HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
Editor School Arts Magazine, Boston 


Art in the Home Environment means the bring- 
ing about of harmonious relations between the 
various elements involved in home making:— 

Between the house and its neighborhood—the 
region, the other houses in the vicinity. It should 
fit. Between the house and its lot. It should 
seem happily wedded to the land. Between the 
interior color schemes and the lighting. Each 
room should have an appropriate and pleasing 
complexion. Between the furnishings and the 
structural areas. Everything should seem to 
belong just where it is placed. Between the 
decorative accessories and the room as a whole. 
Pictures, objects of beauty, floral decorations, 
should enhance the beauty of the color scheme. 
Between the home and its inhabitants. The home 
should reflect personality. It should seem to 
belong in an intimate way to those who live in it. 
Individuality should be evident in such elements 
as the minor decorative objects, house or hall 
marks, bookplates, stationery, embroidery, 
jewelry, ete. Jetween the home life and the 
world life. The changes of the seasons, the 
dominant interests of members of the family 
group, and their changing recreations, if reflected 
in the home, will add to its effectiveness as an up- 
lifting and gratifying agency in personal and civic 
life. 


ABSOLUTE MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


BY F. H. RIPLEY 
Principal, Prince School, Boston 

For present purposes absolute music is defined 
as that form of art which depends for its interest 
solely upon the pleasing variation in pitch and 
duration of tones, however produced and com- 
bined. 

The discussions in the N. E. A. for forty-seven 
meetings are divisible into three groups—those 


which are devoted to the establishment of 
school music ; those devoted to methods and those 
which deal with music in relation to other sub- 
jects. 

The study of music in colleges reveals a lack 
of preparation in tone perception. That training 
m tone perception is entirely practical, was shown 
by the success of the Tonic Sol Fa movement. 

A knowledge of form and of harmony increases 
the interest and heightens the power of apprecia- 
tion, and also makes the establishment of music 
as a ranking subject possible. This study also 
reveals true musical capacity and marks the pos- 
sibility of advancement, affording a means of test- 
ing by which teachers in high schools may make 
an intelligent selection of candidates for advanced 
instruction. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GOVERN- 
MENT AID 


BY ALVIN E. DODD 
Secretary, National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

_There is a tremendous wastage of youth in the 
United States. With very few exceptions it may 
be said that American boys and girls leave school 
at fourteen years of age or earlier and go to work. 
At least 2,000,000 boys and girls between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen are working for wages 
in this country. They are unskilled at that age 
and unfit for responsibility. Each year 1,000,000 
young people are required simply to maintain the 
ranks of our working population. There are 
25,000,000 persons, eighteen years of age and over, 
in this country, engaged in farming, mining, 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, trade and 
transportation. Of the 14,250,000 engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, not one 
per cent. have had or, at the present time, have 
any chance to secure adequate industrial train- 
ing. These figures are brought out by the re- 
port of a commission created in January, 1914, by 
Congress to consider the subject of national aid 
for vocational education. 

The need for vocational 
nized. It is national. It is important that it be 
met speedily. In an attempt to meet it the Smith- 
Hughes bill has been introduced at Washington. 
It provides for grants of money by the federal 
government to the states to aid in part, public 
schools of less than college grade that prepare 
boys and girls over fourteen years of age for use- 
ful or profitable employment in agriculture, in the 
trades and industries, and in home economics. 

In the whole United States there are fewer 
trade schools than in ihe little kingdom of Bavaria, 
with its population but little greater than that of 
New York City.- It is the knowledge of such 
facts as these that is gaining nation-wide support 
for the Smith-Hughes bill. 

The United States is one of the few large na- 
tions which does not provide by legislation for 
the continued education of children who become 
wage-earners at fourteen years of age. This un- 


schooling is recog- 


enviable distinction will be ended by the enact- 
ment of the Smith-Hughes bill. 
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LABORATORY LESSONS IN GENERAL SCI- 
ENCE. By Herbert Brownell, University of Ne- 
braska. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 215 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

One chief cause of failure to get desired results with 
beginning classes in the high school sciences lay in the 
character of the material chosen. The author has 
brought together from scattered sources that which 
will appeal to beginners and which will find its unity in 
their lite experiences and interests. This has involved 
the rejection of much material of great worth from the 
differentiated high school sciences that is unsuited for 
an elementary course. Teachers subject to the exac- 
tions of schoolroom service do not have the time to 
make selections of material and properly to relate and 
adapt it for use. 

The fund of life experiences available for a laboratory 
course about which science instruction of a general 
and elementary nature may centre is large and should 
be more freely used than it is by science teachers in 
secondary schools. These life experiences, supplemented 
by experimental knowledge gained under direction in 
school, make possible a fuller understanding of the 
teachings of books and a ready acquisition and group- 
ing of a wide range of facts. 


PRACTICAL LESSON PLANS IN HARMONY. 
By Helen S. Leavitt. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn and Company. 12mo. Cloth. 101 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

Here is a book that literally meets a “crying need.” 
Teaching harmony in high schools is a very recent 
achievement and as soon as Los Angeles, Oakland and 
a few other cities had brilliant demonstrations of suc- 
cess attempts were made in first-class high schools all 
along the line to teach harmony and there has been 
no book with enough for the ordinary music supervisor 
or teacher and not too much for school use. This in- 
deed created a “crying need” for a simple, practical, 
teachable lesson book in harmony, and Miss Leavitt 
has met every desire, hope and need of these seekers 
for help in harmony. She has made a book adapted to 
students’ use in high-school, academy and conservatory 
courses; a book of twenty-four concise lesson plans in 
harmony and ear training. The author presents the es- 
sentials of each phase of the subject in a way to secure 
refreshing simplicity and directness. 


YIDDISH-ENGLISH LESSONS. By I. Edwin Gold- 
wasser, district superintendent of schools, New York 
City, and Joseph Jablonower, principal of evening 
school, Young Men’s Hebrew Association, Manhat- 
tan. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 248 pp. Price, 72 cents. 
Rarely can a reviewer say with any sense of security: 

“This is the only book of the kind ever published,” but 

here is a case in which it can be said with full assurance 

of safety, and it is a luxury to say it. 

This book is the outgrowth of successful experience 
in teaching English to those whose native tongue ts 
Yiddish. The authors have taken into account the diff- 
culties of idiom peculiar to speakers of Yiddish, and 
have provided lessons by which these difficulties may 
be surmounted. In subject matter, vocabulary and 
adaptation to the needs of the great majority of those 
who are seeking to master English, the book is note- 
worthy. Besides teaching the elements of English, the 
book also contains a series of lessons on great Ameri- 
cans, on historic events and topics dealing with civic 
betterment. This book will render fully as great ser- 
vice to America as to those of Jewish descent who 
have the good fortune to use it. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRONOMY. By F. S. 
Harris and George Stewart of Utah Agricultural 
College. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
This book treats of the plant, and the soil, and field 

management. It belongs to the Rural Textbook Series, 
and is printed in clear type and fully illustrated. ft is 
as full of information which every farmer should know 
as a nut of meat. And it is likewise fascinating to the 
lover of nature and should be to the urban dweller. 


JOHANN GOTTFRIED HERDER AS AN EDUCA- 
TOR. By J. Mace Andress, Boston Normal School. 
New York: G. E. Stechert & Co. Cloth. 316 pp. 
it is well for students of education to magnify the 

skill and devotion of great teachers of other days as 

Mr. Andress does in his masterful account of the life 
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and professional work of Johann Gottfried Herder 
(1744-1803), an educator of whom even the students of 
education in America have had slight knowledge. Her- 
der played his part well in one of the most brilliant 
epochs in the nistory of Germany. He was the spokes- 
man of his age, the apostle of a new philosophy of life, 

Mr. Andress paves the way for_a good understanding 
of his theme by a study of the German Empire in the 
days of Herder, and he makes the book highly interest- 
ing by weaving into the life of the Germans a hundred 
and fifty years ago that of other European peoples. 

In some respects the most significant chapter is the 
one in which Herder is presented as the advocate of 
humanity as the goal of education. 


INCLUDING YOU AND ME. By Strickland Gilli- 
“a Chicago: Forbes and Company. Cloth. Price, 


“Including Finnigan” was one of the jolliest books 
of verse published in many a day, and now a second 
book of verse, “Including You and Me,” by Strickland 
Gillilan, is full of pathos, touched with homely dia- 
lect, lightened by strains of pleasantry. One of the 
cleverest is “When Satan Was Puzzled.” 


“He called his imps in conference, and held a lengthy 


uzz 

With ¢* his chief advisers, but they couldn’t help 
a Dit. 

They couldn’t find a recipe, a codicil or clause 

Providing for a fate so bad it should be used to fit 

The case of him who'd told his child there was no 
Santa Claus.” 


— characteristic bit of Gillilan verse closes 
thus:— 
“Then here’s to the high-brow 
Who bleeds us, 
God-speeds us, 
, And leads us 
To pity the freak that succeeds us. 


“But here’s to the low-brow 
Who needs us, 
And reads us. 
And heeds us, 
And feeds us.” 
There are more than 100 of these sources of genuine 
enjoyment. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS AND BALLADS. Edited by 
Moses Grant Daniell. 29 Beacon street, Boston: 
Ginn and Company. Price, 30 cents. 

In addition to Macaulay's “Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
three of Macaulay's ballads are now included in the list 
of college-entrance requirements in English. These 
ballads, “The Armada,” “Ivry” and “The Battle of 
Naseby,” are here added to Ginn’s Standard English 
Classics edition of the “Lays of Ancient Rome,” chang- 
ing the title to “Lays and Ballads.” Macaulay’s poetry 
is enjoyed very generally by young students. The bal- 
lads are spirited, move swiftly in meter and in narra- 
tive, and are charged full with heroic deeds. It makes 
a good representative of ballad literature in general. A 
wholesome atmosphere of patriotism and of manly vir- 
tue pervades the work. 


THE. TONSIL AND ITS USES. VOCAL, ME- 
CHANIC AND PHYSIOLOGIC. By Richard B. 
Faulkner, M. D. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: The 
Blanchard Company. Paper. Price, $1. 

Dr. Faulkner attacks most heroically all physicians, 
educators and others who advocate the removal of the 
tonsil and adenoids on slight provocation. Every teacher 
in America should read this little book at least, and it 
would be well to read also “The Tonsils and the Voice” 
($2), and “Tonsils and Adenoids: Treatment and Cure” 
($1). Dr. Faulkner regards the tonsil as “the sound-post 
in the mechanism of speech and song.” He quotes Von 
Levinstein as saying: “You have no right to destroy 
the tonsil,” and Lamperti, as saying: “The tonsil is ab- 
solutely necessary in the modulation of the singing 
voice in crescendo and diminuendo.” 

Dr. Faulkner has adequate proof that the cutting of 
tonsils is unnecessary in over ninety-two per cent. of all 
cases and that these are curable by safe and sane treat- 
ment. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
a Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department isopen to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 
95-28: Texas County Superinten- 
dents’ Institute. State Capitol, 
Austin, Texas. 
OCTOBER. 


10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L. 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 


18-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 

13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 
Wis. 

20-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Indianapolis. 


97: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association. Simultaneously in 
Hartford, New Haven, Norwalk 
and Norwich. Thomas H. Patter- 
son, Bristol, president; Samuel P. 
Willard, Colchester, secretary. 

October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 


2-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 

9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 

16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

80-December 2: Texas State Teachers 


Association, Fort Worth. Nat Ben- 
ton, Corpus Christi, Texas, presi- 


dent; B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 
DECEMBER. 


27-29. Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 


NEW ENGLANL 


MAINE. 

OLDTOWN. This city has many 
attractive new features. An enthusi- 
astic Parent-Teachers’ Association 
has been organized. An elementary 
school exhibit has been held for the 
first time, and Miss Florence M. 
Hale of the State Department of 
Education is engaged for a popular 
educational lecture in the near 
future. 


STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The reply of the Bos- 
ton Board of Superintendents to a 
report on the public schools of Bos- 
ton made by a survey committee ap- 
pointed by the finance commisssion 
and headed by Superintendent James 
H. Van Sickle of Springfield, has 
been published as a school docu- 
ment. It takes up the survey point 
by point, condemning many features 
in no uncertain terms, and closes 
with the following:— 

“Within the past decade school 
surveys have been frequent. Some 
have resulted in apparently better- 
ing, while others, seemingly, have 
not affected for the better the sys- 
tems. studied. Thoughtful school- 
men have become convinced that a 
survey to be worth while should 
be made from within, or if made 
with the assistance of those without 
the system, such members should 
approach their work in a _ profes- 
sional, sympathetic, co-operative at- 
titude. Success may be presumed 
only when there is approximate unity 
and harmony of purpose, and a com- 
plete understanding among all offi- 
cials concerned. 

“Physicians are, as a body, per- 
haps the most professional men in 
any community. Is it conceivable 
that a doctor of good standing, ap- 
pointed to pass judgment on the 
work of a fellow-physician of an 
equal or of a superior professional 
rank, would undertake to criticize 
the latter without first directly 
learning from him his diagnosis, his 
treatment and his detailed opinion 
of the case under consideration? It 
is of equal importance that an edu- 
cational survey committee should 
observe an equally high professional 
standard. It should be sympathetic, 
constructive, open-minded, as well 
as frank in discussion. At a recent 
meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
Education Association held at De- 
troit, among the resolutions adopted 
was the following:— 

“*We also commend the properly 
conducted, sympathetic and con- 
structive School Survey as an aid in 
the solution of school problems. We 
look forward, however, to the time 
when every school system will be so 
equipped in its own regular official 
and teaching staff as to conduct a 
continuous survey from within.’ 

“The Board of Superintendents 
warmly approves the above resolu- 
tion, and recommends that in the 
future continuous studies of differ- 
ent phases of school activities be 
made by teachers and officials of the 
school system working in co-opera- 


tion; and that whenever a more 
comprehensive survey is contem- 
plated, provision be made for ade- 
quate representation upon the staff 
of examiners, of teachers and of- 
ficials within the Boston school 
system. 

“The Board of Superintendents is 


of the opinion that the survey under 
consideration would have been more 
valuable if it had been conducted in 


accordance with the foregoing rec- 
ommendations.” 


BROOKFIELD. William 
Strong of Everett, a graduate of 
lrufts College, class of 1913, has been 
elected principal of the Brookfield 
High School to succeed Arthur B. 
Buckman, who has resigned to be- 
come instructor of chemistry in 
High School, 


MOUNT HERMON. Principal 
Henry F. Cutler has been granted a 
six-months’ leave of absence by the 
trustees of the Mount Hermon 
School in order to allow him to go 
to Belgium to assist in the work of 


the American Relief Commission 
there. While he is away the school 
will be in 


charge of Vice-Princi 
Lyon L, Norton. 
QUINCY. By a practically unani- 
mous vote the elegant new building 
at Norfolk Downs is named the 
Francis W. Parker School.” 


_ GREENFIELD. Mildred Stearns 
od the oe four years efficient 
supervisor of penmanshi i 
Greenfield schools, has te 
accept a similar position in Glouces- 
ter, Mass., at a considerable increase 
in salary. 


SPRINGFIELD. Ballard D. 
Remy has been engaged as princi- 
pal of the Forest Park School to 
succeed John L. Riley. Mr. Remy 
comes from Decatur, Ill, where he 


has been principal of the junior high 
school. 


BARRE. S. G. Johndroe, princi- 
pal of the high school at Fairfax, 
Vermont, has been engaged as 
principal of the Barre High School 
for the coming year. Mr. Johndroe 
is a graduate from the University 
of Vermont and has been principal 
of high schools in Pittsford and 
Fairfax, Vermont. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. President Ed- 
ward F. Buchner of the Educational 
Society of Baltimore has appointed 
the following committee to study 
and report on minimum require- 
ments in English grammar: Willis 
H. Wilcox, chairman; Charles A. A. 
. Miller, Ernest J. Becker, Lida 
ee Tall, Andrew H. Krug. 

This society has had a profitable 
year for all concerned, under the fol- 
lowing administration: President 
Edward F. Buchner, Johns Hopkins 
University; vice-president, David E 


Weglein, Western High School; 
secretary, Andrew H. Krug, Balti- 
more City College; treasurer, Vir- 


ginia McGaw, 602 Lennox street. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
PUNXSUTAWNEY. This 
ferson County town has 
great interest 
gardening under 


aroused 


in home and school 
direction of 


the 
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Thousands of Free Text 


Will be discarded in June as unfit fortse—A 
direct cash loss to the taxpayers. Avoid 
criticism and expense by making the books 
now in use last from 2 to 3 years longer. 


Protect Them from the daily handlirg, wear ard soilirg cf 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


No Knives or Scissors Required 


Piece—Easily Ad 
made of Wood Pulp. 


A Complete Reinforcement of the Entire Pook ata Cost of less then : “%% cf its va're 
We make Three different grades of material for Cover use 
SEMI-LFATHFREITE 
$10.00 Per 1000 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 


$13.50 Per 1000 
Every Cover Ready for Adjustment 


SAMPLES FREE 


the school year with the Hold«n Unfinished 
Leatherette Book Covers,which wear like Leather—Sanitary—One | 
justed and are equal to2 lower priced Covers 


Books | 


CCVVEICIEL 
$8 50 Per 1000 


No Torn Edges 


SPRINGFIELD, 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Presidert 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Superintendent F. S. Jackson, co- 
operating with the Business Men’s 
Association of the town. Prizes are 
offered for the best vegetable and 
flower plots planted and cared for 
by pupils of the public and parochial 
schools. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

CLARKSBURG. Superintendent J. 
A. Jackson of Bellaire, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent here at 
a salary of 2.800, succeeding 
Superintendent F. L. Burdette. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE. The women’s 
clubs of the state are active in 
furthering the campaign for com- 
pulsory education in Fiorida. Peti- 
tions are being circulated, to be 
handed to the State Board of Educa- 
tion next spring, ih the hope that 
measures may be taken before the 


beginning of the 1917-1918 school 
year. 
LOUISIANA, 
NEW ORLEANS. Pointing to 


the fact that there are approximately 
6,000 boys and girls in New Orleans 
applying themselves to vocational 
and industrial courses, which means 
that any money expended by the 
state in vocational education in New 
Orleans will yield large returns in 


Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations soon 
to be held throughout the entire 
country. The positions to be filled 
pay from $1,200 to $1,800, have short 
hours ‘and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. M 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large desctip- 
tive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 


raising the standards and numbers 
ot industrially educated men and 
women, Superintendent Gwinn says 
that there is very good reason why 
the legislature should appropriate 
the sum of $100,000 annually for 
such education in this city. This 
sum, he holds, should be applied to 
trade and industrial education for 
boys and girls, to the training of 
teachers and to manual training and 
household economics. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. The University of 
Texas is facing an era full of possi- 
bilities for growth and development 
such as the institution has never 
known before, is the opinion ex- 
pressed by Dr. E. Vinson, 
president-elect of the university. 
He feels that if the supporters of 
the University and the men in active 
charge of its affairs will grasp the 
onnortunity, the University of Texas 
can be made one of the most pow- 
erful educational institutions in the 
country. There is a universal spirit 
of co-operation and loyalty on the 
part of the alumni that speaks well 
ior the future growth of the univer- 
sity. That spirit is expressed in the 
cordiality with which Dr. Vinson’s 
appointment has been received by 
the alumni on every hand, and is a 
source of deep gratification to him. 

McALLEN The school bond 
issue of $100,000 went through by a 
vote of more than 6 to l. The 
significance of this cannot be over- 
estimated, 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 
in the Indianapolis schools, both in 
the grades and in the high schools, 


will receive increases in salaries be- 
ginning with the 1916-1917 year, 
he board plans to add approxi- 
mately $45,000 to the teachers’ pay 
roll. 

In the present plan, the maximum 
amount devoted to salaries is held 
within the income received from 
sixty-four and one-fourth cents re- 
ceived from each $1) of taxation 
now alloted to the board. A 
statute permits the board to use a 
maximum of sixty-seven cents for 
this purpose, and the use of the ad- 
ditional two and three-fourths cents 
will enable the board to make the 
desired increases. 

Figures presented to the board by 
John E. Cleland, business director of 
the Indianapolis schools, show that 
the present maximum of wages paid 
to grade teachers in Indianapolis is 
$950, Comparisons show that in sev- 
eral other states the maximum is 
much higher, especially in Califor- 
nia, where the maximum is $1,200, 

Teachers in the Indianapolis high 
now receive a minimum of 
$1,200, and while the minimum may 
be left undisturbed, it is probable 
that the maximum of approximately 
$1,500 will be increased, as well as 
many salaries within these two 
amounts 


schools 


ILLINOIS. 
MORGAN PARK. Dr. Hubert 


M. Skinner, widely known as author 

and lecturer, and originator of Lin- 

coln Day school observance, died at 

his home in this city last month. 

He was the author of several im- 

portant special readers for schools. 
IOWA. 

CEDAR RAPIDS. Grant 
Vocational School, in a splendid new 
building, was formally dedicated 
near the close of the school year. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


24 Good Photographs for $1 00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 2{ in. by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 
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Many worked hard to make the citi- 
zens see the necessity for such a 
school. 

The agitation continued and 
finally two years ago by the co- 
operation of many leading citizens, 
the .schoo] board and Superinten- 
dent of City Schools J. J. McCon- 
nell, arrangements were made to 
build the Grant Vocational School 
which should house courses of in- 
struction in the lines of work en- 
tered by the average American boy 
or girl who has to make his own 
way in the world. 

The result was that Cedar Rapids 
now has a magnificent school build- 
ing valued at $130,000 and with an 
equipment costing $15,000, which is 
used for educating the youth of the 
city along practical lines. 

The Grant Vocational School was 
completed last summer and_ was 
opened for use last September. 
While it is intended primarily for a 
vocational school it also houses 
some of the overflow from the 
Washington School and classes in 
some of the regular high school 
courses are held there. The features 
vhich make: it the most conspicuous, 
however, ure its equipment for 
wood work, metallurgy, the study of 
mechanics, including a course in 
gas engine, mechanical drawing, 
cooking, sewing, millinery, practical 
home laundry work, — shorthand, 
typewriting, commercial arts, mathe- 
matics applicable to engineering and 
English. 

The building itself is one of the 
finest in the state. It has been in- 
spected by school boards from all 
over Iowa and from the adjoining 
states, who are planning on building. 


MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. The extensive work 
of the juntor high schools of Detroit 
is well set forth in words and pic- 
tures in a handbook just published 
by the Board of Education, edited by 
cS. A. Murdock. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Nebraska History Teach- 
ers’ Association Professor Clark E. 
Persinger of the department of 
American history of the state unti- 
versity was chosen president. Miss 
Mary Tremain of Lincoln was 
elect d vice-president and Miss Julia 
M. Wort was re-elected -secretary- 
treasurer. All of the officers are 
from Lincoln. 


OHIO. 
TOLEDO. The Toledo Board of 


Education has adopted the recom- 
mendation of a “Religious Educa- 
tion Council” which was as_ fol- 
lows 

In the Elementary Grades.— 
All those children whose _ parents 
make written application shall be 
dismissed from the public schools 
one period each week for the pur- 
pose of religious instruction 

The application for such dismissal 
shall obligate the parent or guardian 
or any other person in charge of 
such pupils during that portion of 
public school time for which dis- 
missal has been asked, to notify the 
principal of the school in questiotr 
when the said pupil ceases to re- 
ceive religious instruction. 

In the High School—In cases 
where, a written request is made 


by the parents that the high 
school take into account work done 
m religious education by their chil- 
dren outside of school hours, such 
requests shall be allowed in accor- 
dance with the following plan. 
Kecord of attendance at the 
week-day church-school shail be 
Kept, a final examination sustained 
and grades recorded, and filed with 
the principal according to the mark- 
ing in use in high scnool. Lhe en- 
roilment at the beginning of each 
semester shall be reported to the 
principal. Teachers of the week- 
day church schools shall meet the 
scnolastic and _  protessional  stan- 
dards as to preparation and ability 
required ot teachers, such quai...- 
cauons to be certimed in wring 
to the superintendent. The subject 
matter ot the courses oftered shall 


be left to each individual church or - 


synagogue, but in general the suv- 
ject matter shall ve treated from 
the historical and literary point of 
view. Lhe textbook shalt meet the 
scuolastic requirements of texts of 
high scnool grade and a copy otf the 
textbook used shall be tiled with the 
superintendent. Places ot imstruc- 
tion shail be under the direction of 
each church or synagogue, but it is 
recommended that a room of school- 
like character, with apparatus and 
equipment, shall be provided. The 
time of the meeting of the church- 
school classes -shali be at the dis- 
cretion of each church or syna- 
gogue, but it shall be on week days 
and not at the time ot the regular 
Sunday school session. No more 
than one-fourth units of credit or a 
total of one-hali units shall be al- 
lowed. One-iourth unit of credit 
shall mean one recitation of sixty 
minutes each week, carried through 
both semesters of the school year, 
or a total of not less than thirty- 
eight recitations. Credits to be 
granted in the departments of his- 
tory or English, 


WISCONSIN. 

SUPERIOR. James Gregory 
Moore, superintendent of the Paris, 
Illinois, scnools, has been elected 
to succeed Superintendent W. E. 
Maddock here. Mr. Maddock has 
gone to head the Butte, Montana, 
schools. Superintendent Moore will 
receive between $3,000 and $3,500 
here. He is a graduate oi the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he took 
special work in educational adminis- 
tration and supervision. He also at- 
tended Oberlin College for one year 
before going to the university. For 
seven years he was in the rural and 
village schools of Schuyler County 
and leit there to become principal of 
the Augusta, Ill., high school. Since 
that time Mr. Moore has been 
superintendent of schools in Blan- 
cisville, Lexington, Streator and 
Paris, Ill. He has been in Paris 
since 1914 and comes highly recom- 
mended. 

MADISON. Music was the most 
popular of the leisure-hour pursuits 
for which pupils in the Wisconsin 
University high school received 
school credit last year in accordance 
with the new plan of giving credit 
toward graduation to pupils who 
through their own initiative engage 
in special activities not included in 
the formal course of study. 

Photography, wireless telegraphy, 
collections of an historical or scien- 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


_Fwwarishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 2 
years. Lil health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 
six acres of land on shore of lake, 
right of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentleslope, northern 
exposure, view of whole lake. 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 
WATER, MASS. — Course for 


teachers in Junior High Schools. A. 
C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducationas 
Department for the pedagogical ang 
technical training of teachers of te 
commercial subjects. 3 (sbury Pie 
man, Principal 


tihc mature, extensive reading in 
particular fields, conspicuous work 
in school enterprises, r special 
achievement in the application of 
manual or artistic skill are among 
the most popular of the leisure-hour 
pursuits Pupils are encouraged to 
select some pursuit which will serve 
to organize their various interests 
about a central purpose. 
—_ 

MINNESOTA 

DULUTH. For the first time, the 
schools in the outlying districts of 
St. Louis county, known as the un- 
ganized schoo] district, will have 
a trained nurse, Miss Lillian Peter- 
son of Eveleth having been em- 
ployed by the county board of edu- 
cation for this work. Miss Peter- 
son received her training in one of 
the local hospitals. Speaking of this 
new venture County Superintendent 
N. A. Young said :— 

“During the last few years a great 
need for work of this kind has been 
felt by the school authorities, be- 
cause of the prevalence of prevent- 
able diseases. Through this trained 
nurse. the county board of educatiou 
hopes to do a great deal to relieve 
these difficulties from a hygienic 
standpoint, at least, during the com- 
ing year.” 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Mew York, N. 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bidg. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST 


Berkeley, Ca!,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bidg. 


@188 E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Actizg Manage? 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-£ix years of succersiulexperieice 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Levis, Mo. F 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
prarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


Co-ordination of Mind 
School of seas, Voice: 37th year 
opens Oct. 5. Summer 
Expression terms: Evening classes. 
Work for all needs. Write for list of Dr. Curry's 
“E ssion.’ 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
OAKLAND. Aurelia Henry 


Reinhardt of the University of Cali- 
fornia has been elected to the presi- 
dency of Mills College, Oakland, 
Cal. The new president is a woman 
of forceful personality and of pre- 


eminent intellectual attainments. 
Mrs. Reinhardt is well-known 
throughout California as a 


versity extension lecturer on Eng- 
lish literature, and also as_ State 
chairman of literature of the Califor- 
nia Federation of Womens Clubs. 
Mrs. Reinhardt has a national repu- 
tation, also, as a scholar ot distinc- 
tion. After graduating. from the 
University of Califorma in 1898, 
taught in the English 
the University of Idaho. In 1901-19 
she was scholar and fellow 
English in the Graduate School ° 
Yale University. While in residence 
at Oxford University in England she 
edited and published “Epicoene, or 
the Silent Woman,” by Ben Jon- 
son, for which she received the de- 
gree of doctor ol philosophy from 
Yale University in 1905, Her on 
riage to Dr. George F. ogg t, 
professor of hygiene of the | ni- 
versity of California, took place in 
1909, The exceptionally useful ca- 
reer of Dr. Reinhardt came 22 
untimely end with his death in 1914. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. The Federal Bureau of 


Education has printed 10,000 
of the report of the Washington state 
educational survey commission ap- 
pointed by the last legislature to 
make recommendations tor the 
ordination of the ge 
experts whose was the 
of the survey. The feport conta: 
150 pages with maps and — 
to illustrate the findings made. 


_ Legislators, educators and others 
interested in having a report may 
obtain a copy by writing any mem- 
ber of the commission. Victor H. 
Zednick, New York block, is the 
member from Seattle. The bureau of 
education appointed the educational 
experts who made the survey and pre- 
sented recommendations to the com- 
mission, and the field work was con- 
ducted under the direct auspices of 
the government bureau. 


Dartmouth and Secondary 
Schools 


Last fall an executive secretary 
was added to the committee on ad- 
mission at Dartmouth, and full an- 
nouncement was made of the new 
method by which Dartmouth will se- 
lect those schools which may admit 
their high-stand pupils without ex- 
amination: Printed matter and ap- 
plication blanks were sent to the 800 
schools which have sent pupils to 
Dartmouth jin recent years. The 
main feature of this plan is that it 
aims at co-operation rather than 
criticism, and strives to make the 
relation between school and college 
personal rather than _ perfunctory. 
As far as possible members of the 
faculty, representing the committee 
on admission, will visit schools 
which desire Dartmouth’s certificate 
right. These visits will enable the 
school to understand exactly what 
type of work Dartmouth is striving 
to do, and will show the college the 
problems of the high school. On 
the visits undertaken so far, per- 
sonal interviews with the principal 
and many teachers have been ‘of 
great value; a talk at assembly upon 
questions concerned with college 
preparation frequently been 
given; in many cases the boys who 
are preparing for college, or those 
definitely preparing for Dartmouth, 
have been met and their questions 
answered. It is the hope of the 
committee that this personal touch 
with the schools will explain to 
them exactly what type of boy will 
make a real Dartmouth man. The 
executive secretary feels that one 
of the most important features of 
his work so far has been in per- 
suading certain boys, who were ill- 
prepared and whose interests were 
along other lines, not to attempt to 
enter Dartmouth. If this method 
can improve the quality of the 
Dartmouth under-graduate body, 
and can relieve the college from 
dropping a large number of men 
because of scholastic disability, it 
will justify itself. 

While most of the actual carrying 
out of this plan is as yet in the 
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future, certain concrete results have 
been reached by the committee. It 
has rcommended that, in keeping 
with its idea of co-operating with, 
rather than simply criticizing the 
schools, honors during freshman 
year shall be announced with the 
name of the school which prepared 
the honor candidate; it will request 
the class whose graduates make the 
highest standing in the first semester 
of freshman year, and to award to 
the two highest schools some fitting 
trophy. The committee feels that 
the members of the faculty, who 
during the coming examination 
period will undertake some high 
school visiting, will learn definitely 
some of the problems of the high 
school, and thus be better able to 
determine what Durtmouth’s rela- 
tion to these schools should be. 
: Any new scheme, such as this is 
inevitably misinterpreted. There ‘are 
those who have implied that by this 
new method Dartmouth desired to 


increase its student body. It has 
even been suggested that the re- 
markable increase in the last two 
freshman classes is to be explained 
on this basis. A brief investigation 
of statistics completely disproves 
this. Out of 929 freshmen admitted 
in 1914 and 1915 only thirty-six 
would have been debarred if Dart- 


mouth had remained upon the New 
England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board, and five of these came 
isom schools which the 
year were on the board’s approved 
list. InStead of increasing the 
student body by a lowered standard, 
this new plan attempts to raise the 
quality of a student admitted, and 
prevent the admission of the boy 
who because of lack of preparation 
or lack of interest in the things for 
which Dartmouth stands, will not 
make a good Dartmouth product. 
Nor is this scheme the handing over 
to the state departments of educa- 
tion the right to decide which 
schools shall admit to Dartmouth 
without examination; the committee 
has had the advice and cc-operation 
ot such departments in New Eng- 
land which seemed much interested 
in the plan, but Dartmouth, not be- 
ing a state institution, will continue 
to determine which schools shall 
have the certificate right. It is also 
obvious that this is not, really, an 
admission scheme, as it has n thing 
to do with subjects awarded for ad- 
mission, or the credits which are 
given for high school work in those 
subjects. The plan has to do with 
the relation between the college and 
the school alone, and questions of 
an individual candidate's credits for 
admission are not concerned. 

_ In order to secure the advice and 
interest of the Dartmouth alumni 
who are engaged in teaching, the 
committee has already held five in- 
formal dinners and conferences in 
various parts of New England and 


following 


New York. As a result of these 
gatherings the trustees and _ fac- 
ulty have gained many ideas 


of value upon the question of 
the proper relation between Dart- 
mouth and the secondary schools; 
the college has been urged to do 
more to send out Dartmouth men 
into the field of education, and after 
they have engaged in this work, 
keep closer to them by correspon- 
dence. the publication of a list of the 
alumni who are engaged in teaching 
and other such evidences of the 
college’s interest in their work. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


Boston, Mass. Annual Report of 
Superintendent Franklin B. Dyer, 
1915. 167 pages. 

American Peace Society. Eighty- 
eighth annual report of the di- 
rectors, 1916. 39 pages. Arthur 
Deerin Call, Colorado Bidg., 
Washington, D. C., secretary. 

“Railways as a Part of a System of 
National Defence.” An address 
by W. L. Park, vice-president II- 
linois Central Rail 

“Measuring Primary Reading in the 
Dubuque, Iowa, Schools.” The 
Harris-Anderson Tests. 23 pages 
Superintendent James H. Harris, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

“Industrial Art at Home and 
Abroad.” By James Parton 
Haney, director of art in the high 
schools of New York City. An 
address before the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 15 pages. 
The Prang Company, New York. 

“Experiments in Industria] Educa- 
tion in New York City.” Re- 
printed by National Child Labor 
Committee, 105 East 22d street, 
New York City. 21 pages. 

George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. Bulletin on 
Third College Year, 1916-17. 93 
pages. 

Montana Department of Public In- 
struction. Bulletin Vol. 1, No. 3. 
15 pages. Helena, Montana. 

“State-Wide Celebration of the 
Semi-Centennial of the Admission 
of Nebraska into the Union.” Ex- 
tra edition of Nebraska Educa- 
tional Bulletin, published by the 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Lincoln, Neb., A. O, 
Thomas, state superintendent. 22 
pages. 

“High School Organizations.” 
Bulletin of the South Orange, N. 
J., public schools. 8 pages. 

“Training for Philanthropic Ser- 
vice.” University of Chicago 
Bulletin of Information. 15 pages. 

“A Reply of the Board of Superin- 
tendents to a Report on the Pub- 
lic Schools of the City of Boston 
made by the Survey Committee 
appointed by the Boston Finance 
Commission.” Boston Public 
Schools Document No. 5, 1916. 
41 pages. 

“West Virginia Song Book.” For 
Institutes and Schools. Issued by 


road. 16 pages. 


Department of Free Schools, M. 
P. Shawkey, state superintendent 
Charleston, S. C. West Virginia 
64 pages. 


> 


Thrift, commerce, weaith that in- 
jure the living and through them the 
next generation experience proves is 
undesirable—Dr. Helen C. Put- 
nam. 


APP ICATIO § for teachers are many and yaried. Within the past ten days we 
w Y L N have registered on our books college positions in Law and Finance 
and Latin; normal positions in English and primary reading; a call for an Institute Instructor: 
for special teachers. physica) training in the lead with seven applications for such instructors in 
the ten days; also for teachers of manual AR places in Latin, English, mathematics; 
training. agriculture. drawing; high school E grammar principalship, Sth grade, etc., 
at salaries ranging from $1.700 to $(00. Teachers looking about for Seprember will do well to write 
us for information as to the July vacancies already on our hist, with the prospect of 
a great many others coming along before the schools open, It is always VARIED 

true that summer vacancies are many and this year they are unusually . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, inc weston This booklet 


is suggested by our own observations of thirty SENT 
years of the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS bOW, FEEE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Webesh Ave., Chicego, 


WESTERRS OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Thee Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Averue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


introduces to Crileges 

MERICAN :..; TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, utors and Goy- 
ernestes, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Bchoolt to pare:rte (all op 


a 
a Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York 


recommends teachert and bas filled bun- 


dreds of high grade positicrs (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable plage or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with geod general education Wanted for ceyartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoulsand Colleges in Penn- 
sy!vania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. For Sasthae 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @ CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Buildeng. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlemta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


RBHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A supericr agency for enuyerior 
recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 863 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
IAMES LEE LOVE, Director ° ° 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mais- 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP | teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. SAR Boston, Mass. 
| 


AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long,Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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City Schools Can Extend Their 


Influence the Country 


A school is as large as the number of people it serves. Spread the influence of the 
school to the town and the surrounding country and your school grows big and influential. 
The influence of a city school should be felt in every part of the city trade territory. 


How an Iowa City School Superintendent Does Rural School 


Extension Work 


L. L. Caldwell, superintendent of the city schools, Montezuma, Iowa, is making his school as big as the commun- 
ity. With the approval and cooperation of the county superintendent, he organized the surrounding rural districts for 
work in Agriculture, Home Economics, Manual Training, Music, Games, Etc. 


I H C Charts Used in Agricultural Work 


Agriculture was undertaken first with I H C chart circuits asa basis. The agricultural teacher of the Monte- 


PLEASANT TOWNS#te 


| 
CIRCUIT 


CiRCUIT NO® 


UNION 


KSON 


TOWNSHIP 


zuma schools, who is a gradu- 
ate of the State Agricultural 
College, directed the work. 


Five circuits were formed. 
On each circuit five subjects 
were studied — Corn, Oats, 
Soil, Live Stock, and Home 
Economics. A chart and other 
illustrative material on one sub- 
ject remained at a rural school 
one week, and was used as a 
text each day for teaching that 
subject. The first of the week 
the chart moved to the next 
rural school on the circuit 
where it remained one week. 


As often as possible evening 
meetings for the parents were 
held. The ultimate aim is to 
have a community club in every 
district. 


This work is a long step in 
the right direction—the best 
kind of town and country co- 
operation. 


Charts, slides and reels 


\ hi are sent out on circuits. 

CIRCUIT, There are community 
pas | circuits, county circuits, 


CIRCUIT 


| 


MONTEZUMA EXTENSION CENTER. 
Five Chart Circuits—Five Subjects Studied on Each Circuit. 


and state circuits. 


No charge for material 
except express from 
Chicago and return. 


Permanent circuits for the next school year are being planned now. ra 
This is an opportune time to make preliminary arrangements with us. } ot 
Agricultural Extension Department a 


International Harvester Company 


of New Jersey (Incorporated) 


Harvester Building Chicago 
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